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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 

ee and intention to do all that he agrees, 

that his goods are really worth the price asked 

for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Noupareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
oe cent; L? insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

r cent. 
On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 al 
cent. A. I. RO 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
= light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
hese machines are especially 
ae to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Tu. 


Comt Foundation Machine’ 


$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our [Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and a mailed on ap- 
plication. A. LR . Medina, Ohio. 


L™ COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES, from 
$15.00 to $35.10. Sample and Circular sent free 

on application. Address. 
otfd Cc. OLM, Fond du lac, Wis. 














“W. 0.8” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in 4 $ 





SLOSS HONGS, MET MTOSS. ... os icscccvcscscses 4 00 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, $3,20 per Gross. 
In Pint Bottles, per doz (Sarat dha donddweenn aeeee $3 00 
er ee cee pacancnd saeaeeees 6 00 
ee I oo ciswens cence casepee one 12 00 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 
Liquid Bluing, in 6 0%. bottles, NN 8 ec Si 

EE aon acnt 5 40 

1 will send \% gross, 20z. inks, assorted colors, 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $100 

WM. OLDROYD, ponennen, < Ohio. 





FOR SALE! 


Four H. P. Engine and Boiler, Table Saws and 
Belting, all in good running order, used but litttle. 
Will take balf-price of first cost. For hive-making, 


this is just the thing. 
10d Address, J.B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


4 





OUR FLAT BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high, sharp, side walls, 10 to 14 square feet 
to the lb.; HAS BEEN USED the past season in FULL 
SIZE SHEETS, in surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to 
the YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE of the honey. 
The wired foundation does not sag, and gives gen- 
eral satisfaction. Circular and samples free. 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 
2tfd, fdn. Sprout Brook, Mont. Co.,. N. VY. 


poy of responsible arties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, We each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


























Those whose names qgeeer below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arriv 08 dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. HH. W. Va. 1-12 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, epee Co., Pa. mt 
*E. M. Ha yhurst, Kansas City, M 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, ie tia 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tusc. oe oO. 12-12 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., 2-1 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron C Ms ‘0. 10tfd 


*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewistown, Fred. Co., Md. 6-11 
*B. Marionneanx. Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.55 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 6-2 
*C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 10 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodf: “og Co., Ky. 6: 6 
Jae. _ Couser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Ka 

*J.S. Woodburn, Newville, Cumb. Co. be a ci 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 





P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.10tfd 
T. F. Wittman, 4109 Hutton St., Phila’ phia, Pa.l0tfd 
S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 10tfd 
Sprunger bro's, Berne, “Adams Co. * “Ind. 3-2 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut Co. «N.Y. 6-11 
M.S. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. &1 








CLUBBING LIST. | 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)..... $2 25 


The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... 1 50 

* The ean 5 ah s Exchange..(75c.)...... 140 
“ All three of the above Journals ........... 3 00 
xa Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ (DO C.)...00- 130 
‘“*  Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. (50 c.)......1 30 
‘© Western Honey Bee............. WP ce asse 1 80 
All above (Bee Journals of America).............- 475 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 25 
Prairie Farmer 2 | See 2 90 

** Rural New Yorker ere 825 
“Scientific American ee 8 20 
“  Frnit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 75 

* U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).......... 2 2 

[Above rates include all Postage.] 
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Hrves, frames, sections, honey-extractors, oul, in 
short, all supplies for the apiary. ordered for next 
season's use, during the present month of Novem- 
he *r, will be billed at a discount of 5 per cent, provi- 
ding you mention, when you send the order, that it 


was sent with this end in view. 


counter goods. 


No discount on 
















| boxes, new, li@zve; tair, ditto, 
ditto, 1@l3e; large boxes, 


“ 


c x 





from .. O83 | 


| name willbe given here 


| certained from his P.M. 
; in short, have done eve rything in our power to prevent this list 





| from growing larger. 
| will be given each delinquent by sending him ¢ 


Hives. .544 | 













Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of seas the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 

Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you Can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 ‘cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryard, with the words, ‘‘ Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painte 4d. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 


postage. Boards saying ** Bees and Quee ns for Sale, same 
price. 
CITY MARKETS. 
CINCINNATI. -Honey.—Searee, both Extracted and 


Comb; demand slow. We pay 10c per lb. for Ex- 


| tracted Clover Honey, and lte for choice white Comb 


Honey. Other good qualities, & ¢. 
Bee-waxr—Is 20@25e per lb. on arrival. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 21, '80. . ’.. F. Mura. 
CuicaGo, — Honey.-Comb Honey is in fair de- 

mand at lo@1se, for nice light lots; dark, 12 to lie. 


| Extracted Honey, 7@v%e. 


Beeswar.—W@28¢e tor light, and ls@lie for dark. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
972 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill., Oct. 21, ’80. 
THloney.— Best white Comb, small 
l@lite; buckwheat, 
2e per Jb. less. White 
Extracted, 8!,@9',c; Dark, ditto, €@ie. Southern 
strained honey, 85@%%5e per gal. 
Bees war. -23@24e. A. Y. THURBER. 
158 Duane &t., New York, Aug. 26, 1880. 


New YORK. 


Sr. Lovis. Honey —-Our market for honey contin- 
ues steady at 19 to 2le. for choice comb, and 8 to Ile. 
tor choice extracted. The marketis nearly bare of 
good comb honey. but it is reported here that there 
is a large shipment coming of California comb, and 
may look for lower prices. 

Beeswar, en and stcady; saleable at 21 to 2c. 

Oct. 18, 188 C. GREER & Co. 

No. 117 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


dur Black List. 


This department differs from Humbugs and Swindles, in giv 
ing the names and addresses of persons who, although they do 
not advertise, obtain goods by making promises which they do 
not keep, and, not only that, but they do not answer postals or 
letters when written to. To ‘avoid accidental injustice, no one’s 
before we have ourselves repeatedly 
tried to get a reply from him, and, at the same time, have as 
that he is a resident of the place, and. 











an additional warning 
»rinted copy of 
this list, before his name comes out publicly. Those who will 
fully take another's property without equivalent, and who de- 
liberately and purposely do wrong, we all wish to be warned 
against, and it is only such we mean to include here. 


Besides all this. 


D. Berry, Mansfield, Richland Co. oO. 1-397 

Elmer Braley, White Oak, Ingham Co., Mich. 

H. M. Major, transiently at Beebe, 

White Oak Co., Mich. 

W. R. Monroe. Bay City, Bay Co.. Mich. 

J. W. Blanton. Paris, Henry Co., Tenn. 

Those persons named below claim to have sent us money 
which we have never received. On the strength of their ¢ laim, 
we have sent the goods, asking for half price, but have heard 
nothing from them since, though we have written each one 
several times. 

Joseph Stauffer, Staynor, Simeoe Co., Cal. 


FOR SALE 


Failing health compels me to offer for sale, sepa- 
rately or together, 114 swarms of bees, of the best 
strain for working qualities that ean be had; Bee 
farm of 50 acres of choice land, 15 acres in pine, 
hemlock, basswood, elm, oak, beech, and maple tim- 
ber; apples, pears, peaches, plums. and grapes in 
abundance; two 30x40 barns—one nearly new, with 
basement and bee repository; house, wood-house, 
honey-house, and shop all attached. Shop, with 
basement, near a fine stream to which machinery 
can be easily attached, 2% miles from R. R. depot. 

! did WM. H. BALCH, Oran, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS 


GLEANINGS received for October. It is just splen- 


did in the new dress; could not get along without it. 
W. FE. GRIGGS. 
Sunfield, Mich., Oct. 9, 1880. 


I received your A BC book last week. I am much 


pleased with it, and think it is worth double the 


money. CLEMENT PERRIN. 
Elma, Ont., Can , Sept. 18, 1880. 


GLEANINGS looks very pretty initsnewdress. We 
feel mere and more as though we couldn't do with- 
out it. W. dD. PARKER. 

Detiance, O., Oct. 9, 1880. 


I would not do without GLEANINGS for double the 
price. Our bees have made enough honey for win- 
ter, and some surplus where stocks were only 
doubled, 8. W. VANDORN. 

Eldorado, Butler Co., Kan., Oct. 12, 1880. 


The tested queens mailed on the 4th inst. reached | 


me Safely this evening in good condition. Thanks 
for your promptness. I can get queens in less time 
from Medina than from Atlanta, Ga., only 75 miles. 
Of course, this is the promptness of the shipper. 
Forsyth, Ga., Oct. 6, 1880. F. N. WILDER. 


A SUBSTANTIAL BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
Inclosed please find $1.23 for A BC, bound in cloth. 
This is to be my pa's birthday present. He has long 
been wishing for it, and will be greatly pleased to re- 
ceive it. ANNA STANCLIET. 
Brookfield, Mo., May 24, 180. 


The tools are all entirely satisfactory. Thanks. 
We thought when we first “sot eyes” on that luc G. 
W. Hatchet that it was wrongly named—ought to 
have been P.T. Barnum or “Little Humbug.” But 
I tell you it is just “boss” for sections and lathing 
for plaster, etc. D. H. 'TWrepy. 

Bridgeport, Belmont Co., O., Oct. 11, L880. 


I have tried the extractor, and am well pleased with 
it. For strength, lightness, and beauty,it can’t be 
beat. Tell your customers those tin-lined enamel 
sheets are not lined with tin at all, but bound on the 








ends. That 25c tack hammer isa beauty; and, what's | 


more, it isa good tool. Onthe whole, I am more 
than pleased. C. B. THWING. 
Hamilton, Mo., Oct. 13, 1880. 





I received your postal of the Ist, stating that there 
was no money in the letter you got from me. Now, 
Mr. Root, lam positive that L put 50c in silver in 
the letter. It was rather careless of me, and I do 
not think you ought to stand the loss. and so I en- 
close it again. D. E. ROBBINS. 

Hesperia, Mich., Sept. 17, 1880. 

[Many thanks for your generosity. friend R. How 
strange it is that people are so different in their 
views of such matters! How cheering it is to tind, 
every now and then, one who insists on bearing not 
only half, but the whole loss in such cases!] 

The 3 ONE-DOLLAR QUEENS bought of you are 
hatching out bright. full-blooded Italians; that is, 
two of them. ‘The other, the ants killed in the cage 
before I had time to introduce her. 

E. J. ATCHLEY. 

Lancaster, Texas, Aug. 21, 1880. 


I was about to give up raising bees, when I heard 
of the SIMPLICITY BEE HIVE, and saw some of them, 
and was so pleased with them, I bought several and 
transferred my bees into them out of the old-fash- 
ioned hive. They have been working so nicely since, 
that I have concluded to try to make bee-raising a 
protitable business. MILTON C. Scorr. 

Forsyth, Ga., Sept. 7, 1880. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

You ask, ** Shall I continue your ad.?"’ For pity’s 
sake, no, no, no! Ihave been sending back orders 
for the last two weeks. I send back orders to-day 
amounting to $42.9. Ihave never been so rushed 
with orders in allof my experience. Such is printers’ 
ink. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville. Genesee Co., Mich., Oct. 14. 1880 


Tae smoker is just what I wished. I wanted one 
! that | could light with a match, and this is just the 
| one. And then, the seeds were put up so securely 
| there was no danger of half of them being lost in 
the mails, as I had some do last summer. 
Mrs. E. J. KILLAM. 
Dunlap, Morris Co., Kan., Sept. L4, 1880. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


I suppose you will not feel offended if I tell you I 
| have received more inquiries from my “ad.” in 
| GLEANINGS, and sold more stock, than from any 
| other L have, and it appears in some 10 or 12 other 
papers. 

I must also congratulate you upon the new dress 
in which GLEANINGS appears. C. W. CANEFLELD. 
Athens, Pa., Oct. 15, 1550. 


I was greatly surprised, on reading “Our Homes,” 
to see how nearly alike our thoughts had been on 
“good investments; for it was just such invest- 
ments [was thinking of while writing you. And 
God will bless these gifts of cold water in his name, 
as he has already blessed you in giving to the world 
your Home Papers, your inventions, and your life. 
1 um pleased with the fresh appearance of (;GBAN- 
INGS in its new dress. What it contains always 
seems like a good long letter from some friend. I 
never epjoyed any work so much as my 8. 8. class, 

WALTER B. HOUSE. 

Oberlin College, O., Oct. 5, 1880. 


GLEANINGS came swiftly to hand; in reply I would 
suy Lam much pleased withit. LI still havethe Aug. 
No. for 1879, which you sent me as a sample. I have 
almost committed it to memory; but your writings 
from pages 321 to 323 are a treasure to me. I loveto 
to study the nature of the bee, and to learn his hab- 
its; but reading the above named writing creates in 
mea feeling which makes me far more happy than 
bees cun possibly do, or any one can dream of. I 
hope that, while Lam your subscriber, you may con- 
tinue to write thus. It makes me feel as though you 
| were “home folks.” May Almighty God,the divine 
| Rulerof the universe,speed you and keep you stead- 

fust to the end, 8. D. RUTHERFORD. 

Kearneysville, Jefferson Co., W. Va., July 13, 1580. 


The book and frames came to hand, express pre- 
paid. The book is very neat indeed. IL was a little 
surprised at you paying the express onthe goods. I 
would have been willing to pay it myself, evenif you 
did not have the saw. But you will be rewarded in 
| the future for all such acts of kindness. 

J. A. WARE. 

Reidsville, N. C., Sept. 3, 1880. 

{You see, we have some of our heavy tools and ma- 
chinery sent directly from the factories where made, 
to save freight, and our customers, not knowing 
this, often order our goods sent with them. Well, 
this would make our customers have two freight 
charges to pay instead of one; or, worse still. when 
the articles are small they have to be sent by ex- 
press, Now, insuch cases, I have felt in duty bound 
to pay the charges on the small articles, even though 
it leaves us with less than their cost. I have done 
this because no provision has been made in our list 
for such cases. How very kindly our friend above 
speaks, When I have done only as | would be done 
by! Is this world all seltish?] 


The bees allcame through allin good condition, 
but | went 5 miles after them three times before I 
gotthem. You started them on Monday and [ didn't 
vet them until Saturday afternoon. One of them 
was for my brother. We both think everything of 
them. They are regular pets, and are doing well. 
His queen produces pure ltalians; buttheone [kept 
produces bees of all Kinds. Some have three bands, 
some two, some one, and some are blacker than my 
common bees, with no bands on them at all. Iam 
very sorry, but 1 don’t suppose I can help it now. 
The A BC I got of youisagreat helptome. Lama 
new beginner, and dida’t know much about bee- 
keeping. I study it every chance I get. 1 wouldn't 
part with it for $500 if | couldn't getanothberone. If 
you have 15 or 20 calls from this place for bees in the 
spring, you can lay the blame on me. When I told 
them | had sent for? lbs. of bees and two queens, 
they laughed at me, but since they have seen them 
there are 15 or 20 around here who want to send for 
some of them in the spring. 

Truly yours, JAMES K. GREGORY. 

Crooked Lake, Wvoming Co., Pa. 


Nov. 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 
No. 12. 


FEEDING HONEY IN THE OPEN AIR. 





i r HAVE always been told not to feed honey in the 
"| open air, as it induces robbing. If fed in its nat- 
— ural state, [have no doubt but that it would; but 
if it is largely diluted with water it can be fed in the 
open air, and it will cause no more robbing than will 
the feeding of grape sugar. We have hadacontinu- 
ous yield of honey here this season, from early spring 


was light, but I did not find it necessary to feed to 
start the young queens to laying, until the latter 
part of September. It was so late in the season that 
I did not wish to go to the expense of buying a bar- 
relof grape sugar, and,as I had some buckwheat 
honey on hand, I thought it would be the better way 
if IT could contrive some plan to feed it to the bees: 
I did not wish to goto the botheror expense of using 
any “patent, perforated, atmospberic feeders,” and 
so Il concluded to try feeding the honey in the open 
air. 

I let honey run into a twe-quart fruit-can until it 
stood about an incb and a half deep in the bottom of 
the can. 
it a good shaking to dissolve the honey, and then in- 
verted it upona grooved board, the same as T did 
when feeding the grape sugar. The bees “behaved” 
themselves while taking this feed, and it had the 
same effect in keeping up breeding and starting the 
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your attention to them again. In whatever manner 
you do prepare your bees for winter, do the work 


| thoroughly; don’t leave any cracks and crevices for 
| the heat to escape. 


I have now kept bees four years, and during all 
this time I have lost only two colonies; and my 
swarms, each fall, are made up by uniting nuclei the 
last of October; which plan- uniting nuclei so late 
seems tobe quite apt to lead to trouble in wintering 

at least, [think itis the reason. It is because lL 


| never leave a swarm in the fall untilit is prepared 


| for winter just eractly as [think it ought to be. How 
until the frosts came. Some of the time the yield | 


I then filled the can with warm water, gave | 


young queens to laying as did the grape sugar, while | 


the cost was not much, if any, more. I have also 
tried the grape-sugar candy, and it seems to meto be 
much the best manner of feeding grape sugar. 

FIX UP YOUR BEES FOR WINTER. 

If your bees are not prepared for winter, don't wait 
another day. 
either in bees or stores, unite them. Don'’thave any 
weak colonies, if you buve to put all of your bees in- 
toone hive. If you can't get bees enough to fill one 
hive, then contract the space in the hive by means 
of chaff cushions. Muake the bees fill -yes, crowd— 


many of you have your bees prepared for winter 
now, just exactly as you think they ought to be? 
Hold up your bands. W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
Very good, friend II. I would suggest 
that those who do not hold up their hands 
had better——come to think of it, you told 


| them what they were to do. so I have noth- 


ing to add. Oh, yes! my hand is up, only 
that the bees are not all yet united. Weare 
keeping some queens for the brothers who 
always want one just the last thing; and, by 
the way, we are going to try again selling 
queens all winter to those who care to pay 
winter prices. Last winter we sent them out 
successfully during every month. 

ae 

A VISIT TO MEDINA. 


ai ae was our fortune, in the good providence of 
N God, to be brought within forty miles of the 
— above-named place. Being so near, nothing 


| Was more natural than that we should feel an in- 


If you have colonies that are weak, | 


the space they occupy. Give them plenty of honey, | 


then protect them with chaff, sawdust, or something 
ofthe kind. I knowthis advice sounds a little “told,” 


but there are so many of you who neglect these | 


things, that I hope you will excuse me for calling 


tense desire to see Mr. A. I. Root's establishment 
and apiary, of which every reader of GLEANINGS 
bas heard so much. We at once determined to grat- 
ify ourselves, and see the elephant—at least so far as 
bee-fixings are concerned. Taking the morning 
train on the 2sth ult., we were soon landed opposite 
the brick establishment. Wending our way across 
the railroad and through the masons and carpen- 
ters engaged in the crection of the addition to the 
main building, we soon made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Gray,.—the foreman, and next, that of Mr. Root 
himself—all as busy as bees in running the institu- 
tion. But who do you think put in his appearance 
almost at the same instant? It was none other than 
the celebrated apiariun D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Can- 
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ada, of whom “Neighbor H.,”’ alias H. B. Harrington, 
declared that he was more desirous of making his 
acquaintance than he would be that of General 
Grant. 

The forenoon was spent very pleasantly and prof- 
itably, to myself at least, in discussing the qualities 
of the three chief strains of bees,in company with 
Mr. Jones and neighbor H. 

When noon came, we were kindly entertained by 
Mr. Gray and his excellent lady. The noon hour 
was cheerfully wiled away in a spirited conversa- 
tion on the great moral questions of the day. 


and everything all ‘‘spruced up,” and then have a 
view taken and send it to you; but the other day a 
traveling photographer came along, and I could not 
resist the temptation to let you see how we look 
now, so that, in the dim future, when we send you 
another photo, you can “look on this picture and 
then on that.’’ So, here it is:— 

Your humble servant is giving his little twin bee- 
keepers their usual morning ride upon the wheel- 
barrow, while their mamma stands near the tene- 
ment hive, looking on admiringly —we suppose. 
“Where is the ‘new baby,’ little gray eyes’?”’ Oh! 





she is in the house, fast asleep. 

The shop stands to the right of the housc, and 
does not show in the picture; but you can see a por- 
tion of the cheap lath fence that makes a yard be- 
tween the two buildings, thereby furnishing the 
“little chicks” asafe playground. There are some 
hives tothe right of the view that do not show, as 
well as quite a “sprinkling’’ behind the house. The 


Returning to the establishment, we visited every 
department, from basement to loft, and were truly 
surprised at the amount and variety of business car- 
ried on. Tinning, smithing, turning, sawing, plan- 
ing, printing, folding, binding, candy-making, foun- 
dation-making, selling, mailing, clerking, editing, 
and other things too tedious to mention, were all 





i" lied. Really, Novice is our busy friend. We wish 
mh Pp ; 9 _ . ; s log house and outbuildings belong to neighbor W.: 
2 him success. He has built up an immense trade. = x “ 3 
' ; on an 4 ws you see, be bas got his house into the picture, and it 
‘ We think his establishment the largest of the kind tate ent te ‘ ngs h an ished 
es | in the world. May he long live to enjoy the fruits eerie _— quelled tients a . ~— . 
& ) of his labor! those nice tall oak-trees, which will, perhaps make 
i ur visit . te. phan ee it allsquare. Don't you think, friend Novice, that 
Ney J OUP VEE 00 EES peace anc aplary Will ever be & this picture will help to tell how Lam being happy? 


green place in the garden of our memory. 
Sago, O., Oct., 1880. Wma. BALLANTINE. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Gene see Co , Mich., Sept. 4, 1880. 
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HUTCHINSON 'S APIARY, AND THE BROWN-EYED TWINS. 
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5 THE BANNER APIARY. AND THE I°do decidedly think so, friend H.; and 
:, oe BROWN-EYED TWINS. the picture of those two little girls on that 
7 wheelbarrow of yours is worth more to me 
i i EAR NOVICE: — If some day, youshould come than you can think. I can imagine all the 
' y) walking up from the railroad station, and little ones in many a home where GLEAN- 
== should stop, lean against the fence in front INGs goes, gathering around it just to get a 
‘ of our place and look over, you would see a “bee peep. May God bless the children! Are 
yard” that would look very much like the inclosed you sure, friend H., you will be any happier 


photo. ; in the new house than you have been in this 
We did intend t» wait until weZhad a new house, | one? I would by no means discourage new 
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houses, but I think we find, sometimes, on 


looking back, that oux happiest days were 
passed in the old house. Fix up the sur- 
roundings; have every thing well cared for, 
of course ; but if I were going to ‘tdrop in,” 
! think I should like to come just as you are 
now, and have a real good time wheeling 
the twins around your nice broad yard. 
<> ¢@0 <a ————— 
WISCONSIN AHEAD! 





A ROUSING REPORT FROM ONE OF OUR OLD CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 
| DITOR GLEANINGS:—I hope you are not go- 
vd | 
}, } ing to put every oneinthe “Blasted” depart- 





there. Some of the bee-keepe*rs around here say 
this wasn’t much of a year for honey; but I think 
the following record, showing the daily increase in 
weight of one colony of bees for 48 successive days 
will show that, if they failed, it was not by any deti- 
ciency in the yield of honey: 

DAILY INCREASE IN WEIGHT OF ONE COLONY FROM BASSWOOD. 


A SOE ee 2 : 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Pounds..,..24 6 9 445 144 12% 104% 104% 7 24 6 3L 
July .... 3 MW 1b 16 ly 18 19 2» zt 22 23 
Pounds.... 5 4% 3 1 44 4 1 1 54 OY 8 
JULY ........08 SS 
Pounds 5 3 2 

FROM WILD FLOWERS. 
CONF ances s Bt 28 29 30 31. 
Pounds ....45 3 3 igs (3. 
August ..... 1 2 
Pounds..... 49 1 

FROM BUCKWHEAT. 

AGG cscuxe @& 8 6 7 & 9 10 11 12 id 14 
Pounds.....3 4 342 1 3% 3 24 1% 2 2 11-2 
August....15 16 17 

> 


Pounds....1-2 21-2 2 

You will see by this that they gained2071lb3,or a 
little over 414 lbs. per day for 48 days, and they con- 
tinued gaining slowly until frosts, about Sept. 10th. 
This was an Italian colony in atwo-story Lang- 
stroth hive, 1) frames below, and only 8 above. 

We commenced this season with 44 good colonies 
of Italian bees in hives. with good straight combs, 
almost all built from fdn. We have taken from 
them 470) lbs.; 3000 lbs. of basswood extracted, and 
1700 lbs. comb honey in sections. We also had 20 
strong colonies of black bees, which we got of a 
neighbor last winter. They were in all kinds of 
patent hives with movable combs—at least, they 
would have been movable if they hadn’t been waxed 
tothe hive,and the combs all built crooked. We 
took as good care of them as possible, and got only 


about 250 lbs. of honey, and no increase. Our Ital- | 


ians increased about one-third. We have sold about 
1000 lbs. of basswood honey in sections for 1&8c. per 
gross, and about 1700 of extracted for 10c. Our bees 
are all strong, hives heavy with sealed honey, andin 
good condition for winter. The 12thof July was said 
to be the hottest day ever known here. The hive on 
the scales gained 31 Ibs., and there was no mistake 


about it, for I watched them from 1 to7 o'clock, and | 


they gained just 4 lbs. per hour. We also weighed 


two other hives; one gained 24 and the other 28% Ibs. | 


We also weighed another colony that was making 
comb honey in one-pound sections. They gained 12 


los., and they must have built combs for all of it, for | 


their hive was full, and they had been working in 
boxes about two weeks, and I gave them only a 


three-cornered piece of fda., about one inch on a! 


side, for starters. This colony made over 100 Ibs. of 


comb honey in one-pound sections, and several oth- | 


ers made as much. Our best yield of extracted 
honey from one colony was 259 lbs. 
FRANK MCNAY. 
Fau-Galle, Dunn Co., Wis., Oct. 18, 1880. 


ment this year—at least, you needn't put us | 


Many thanks, friend M. IT am very glad of 
your report, for [have begun to fear some of 
our friends might get discouraged, and hard- 
ly take as bright a view of our industry as it 
justly merits. Your yield has been indeed 
wonderful; and, while much may be due to 
your locality, lam sure much is due also to 
your Management. The colony that gave 
the great result was a two-story hive, strong 
With Italians at the commencement of the 
season, and the swarming impulse was kept 
down constantly by a faithful use of the ex- 
tractor. Now, boys, look out that you are 
ready tor it, when God sends you such a har- 
vest as he sent friend M. this season. Will 
others from that locality please report? We 
would like to know how much is due to the 
bee-keeper, and how much to the locality. 

> 00 ee 
REPORT FROM “NEIGHBOR H.” 


j\\ Sit is fashionable for bee-keepers to make re- 

A ports. we hand you ours. We started in the 
—=—<—) spring of 1875 with one swarm of Italians, 
and have now 168 After looking it over, D. A. 
Jones gave his opinion there was not a better apiary 
from one swarm in five years in the U.S. 

We wintered 56 swarms last season, and lost none; 
sold $535 worth of queens and pounds of bees, and 
| fed about $15.00 worth of maple and grape sugar. 
| We winter our bees on their summer stands, and 
| have never lost a swarm ina chaff hive. We think 
queens reared in September or October are prefer- 
able to any other, as they lay later in the fall and 
earlier in the spring giving lots of young bees to 
work on willow, ground ivy, soft maple, and fruit- 
blossoms. We had ten frames in each hive by the 
first of April this season, and had to divide to give 
queens space to lay in before apple-blossoms were 
over. There was a splendid yield of red-elover hon- 
ey this year, and the Cyprian and Holy-Land bees 
worked rather the best ou it. 

CYPRIANS AND HOLY-LAND BEES. 

We had the pleasure of a day’s visit with D. A 
Jones, and found him to be one of those practical, 
common-sense men that one never tires of listening 
| to. He is enthusiastic over Holy-Land and Cyprian 

bees; and, as far as my experience goes, it will bear 
| him out in his opinion of them. One good point in 

their favor is, they ean not be robbed. The Cyprians 
will “strike till the last armed foe expires.” It is 
laughable to see them clean out a band of robbers. 
| In appearance, the Cyprians are a little lighter-col- 
ored than Italians, with 9 bright gold shield between 
their wings. The Holy-Land bees have whitish 
bands and light gravy bodies. The queens are very 
small when first hatched; long and slim, with dark 
rings when full grown, and the most prolific layers I 
ever saw. ‘NEIGHBOR H.”’ 
Medina, O., Oct. 25, 1880. 








I PRESUME Our supply dealers have by this time, 
settled all differences amicably, ready for another 
seasun’s business. 


Just 5043 subscribers this 26th day of Oct. One 
more month, and then comes the tumble; but you 
see we got over the 5000 this year, any way. 


IN ordering goods from the counter store, if you 
wish quite a number of articles it will save time to 
mark the number wanted, right opposite the article 
on the price list, and send it to us, and we will send 
you a new list by return mail; or, to save postage, 
just tear out the leaf containing the articles wanted. 
Wecnn not well make mistakes then, and it saves 
lapor in writing the names of so many cheap articles. 


OUR HOMES IN BOOK FORM. 


Part First, of the above, a book of about 50 pages, 
with a neat paper cover, will be ready to mail in 
about two weeks. The price will be 18c each, or 
| $1.25 per doz. by mail; by express or freight, with 
| other goods, 10c, or $1.00 per dozen. The books are 
| to be strongly bound, and nicely printed on good pa- 
| per; and if you wish to lend them to your neighbors, 
! lieve they will last a good while. 
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AT THE CONVENTION. 





journal went to press, that 1 was going 
“= to the convention, many have written, 
asking me to tell you all about it. Asa full 
report of the proceedings will be given in 
other journals, I do not think it will be well 
to repeat them here. Friend Jones, neigh- 


@! INCE [I told you last month, just as the 
YY 


bor H., and I were on hand at the rooms be- | 
fore any one else was visible. As we were. 


in the vicinity of the Zoological Gardens, I 
proposed we should give them a brief visit; 
and I wish it were in my power to tell you 
how much I enjoyed it. You know how 


ing God through all his works. Well, it 
seems to me that a view of the different 


one bite, when I jumped again at hearing, 


| behind my back, — 


“Git out of that yard, and let that ’ere 
crocodile alone; what business you got in- 
side there any way?” 

While I was wondering whether every- 
body was going to be cross to us, crocodiles 
and all, I. leisurely stopped punching the 
great ‘‘animile,”’ laid down the long pole, the 
sight of which might have been equally sug- 
gestive to any schoolboy, and climbed back 
over the sharp iron pickets. He got back 
very leisurely. compared with the spry way 
in which he gotin. I donot know whether 


, _it was because he was afraid of tearing his 
much I have said to you, of late, about see- | 


forms of animal life which inhabit our globe | 


gives usa wonderful lesson in this field. One 
of the first objects that met my view on en- 


tering, was some beautiful white birds that e¢ome down here to see the things you have 


stood with their wonderful, expressive, and | 


Sunday trowsers, or whether he was a little 
mad. You can coax H. to do almost any 
thing, but he don’t drive worth a cent. As 
we passed the man who scolded us, { didn’t 


| say anything, but thought,— 


human-like eyes, so nearly on a level with | 


our own that [ almost involuntarily looked 
for some one to give me an introduction. 
As neither friend J. nor H. seemed inclined 
to perform that oflice, I raised my hat and 
said **Good-morning !”’? with as good a grace 
as lL knew how. The bird did not seem at 
all offended, for he blinked his wonderful 
eyes at me in a way that seemed to say that 
he, at least, had no unkind feelings toward 
me of any sort, and so I put out my hand 


Why can’t you be civil to a body that has 


fixed up? Didn’t we give half a dollar 
apiece? As you didn’t send anybody with us, 


| how should we know whether the crocodile 


| 


| 


was made out of wood (like that painted 
city over in the pond), or alive, unless we 
stirred him with a pole? Don’t you s’pose a 
pleasant reminder would have done just as 
well? You can keep your old crocodile, and 
stay in the pen with him, if you choose ; and 


if he should eat you up, very likely your suc- 


cessor would try to make the place pleasant- 


with a view of scraping acquaintance. At. 


this, he moved his long legs enough to step 
back a little, and opened his beautiful pink 
bill and — hissed like a goose. Well, well. I 
walked off, it must be confessed a little sad- 


ly, thinking my romance should all be so. 


suddenly dispelled, and that, instead of 
learning from his fellow-traveler something 
of the God who made us both, it was, after 


er to your guests.’ 

The convention had got started, sure 
enough, and I soon got very much interest- 
ed in the proceedings. When it became 
known that [ really had got out to a con- 
vention, | was very courteously asked to 
take a seat on the stand; and at the an- 


/nouncement that [ was present, I was given 


all, only a meeting between two geese. I | 


looked back over my shoulder, and said to 
myself,— 

** Any how, I should like to know what 
(;od gave you those great long legs for, and 
what good it does you to be able to hold your 
head up so high.” 

While I was thinking that it might have 
come by an effort through continued ages, 
to reach for things up high—fruit and ber- 
ries, you know—I noticed Il. and Mr. Jones 
looking over the fence at something. 

* Why, what in the world! Is that truly a 
crocodile? Why, he is dead!” 

** Not a bit of it, dead,” said friend Jones. 

I looked over the fence ata pole. II. saw 
where I was looking, and he climbed over 
the sharp pickets ina twinkling. I confess 
I was inclined to be a little offended when 
that big bird hissed at me: but when the 
crocodile opened his jaws like a barndoor, 
and gave suci an unearthly wheeze, | was 
ready to run and leave I. to his fate, even 
though it might have been tilling those hid- 
eous jaws. But, a look at friend Jones reas- 
sured me; for, big as the alligator was, I 
felt sure if he gobbled Jones he would cer- 
tainly have no appetite for me that day at 
least. I was listening very intently with 
open mouth while friend J. declared that 


a welcome that warmed my heart toward 
conventions, in a way that I had hardly 
looked for. The exercises of the day were 


very interesting, and, almost before | knew 


it, [ was enlisted in the work with all my 
heart, and several times I just caught my- 
self on the verge of shouting *‘Amen!” as I 
would do at the young people’s prayer-meet- 
ing; but still, at the same time [ several 
times felt a longing to sit down amid the au- 
dience. I suggested as much, but the presi- 
dent insisted; and when friend Riegel, of 
the Jnstructor, came and sat with us, L be- 


_came more reconciled. 


It has been many times suggested to me, 
that Lam in danger of getting narrow and 
contracted views unless I mingle more with 
the people: and I have no doubt but that it 
is everybody's duty to avoid getting into 
ruts, and to let their acquaintance with men, 
as well as books, be, to a certain extent, of a 
general character. During that afternoon, I 
many times resolved to go out more into the 
world, and to become better acquainted with 
people who hold opinions even directly op- 
posite from my own. It is worth a great 
deal to be able to see, face to face, those you 
have known for years through correspond- 
ence. I was very glad indeed to meet Mrs. 
l.. Harrison and Mrs. Francis Dunham, be- 
sides a great host of friends of our own sex. 
The warm grasp of the hand, and the cheer- 


that beast would bite a man right in two at! ing words spoken, especially in regard to the 
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Home department of the jonrnal, I shall 
never forget; and I hope my friends whom 
I met there will not think it was without 
pain that I left them thus abruptly. I can 
not take space here to go over the subjects 
discussed, but vou will notice them as they 
come up, in different parts of the journal. 

In the evening I was allowed to sit in the 
audience, for which I felt grateful. As 
listened to the friends who spoke in such a 
pleasant, kind way of our favorite industry. 
| was about as happy as I generally get. 1 
had, in my innocence, entirely forgotten the 
many occasions when, in times past. this 
very convention had thought it profitable or 
well to take time to say unkind things of my 
poor self; and when the president announ- 
ced that a paper would now be read by the 
secretary, on the subject that was being dis- 
cussed (the color of Italian bees), 1 was as 
much interested as perhaps any one in the 
room. Not very many sentences were ut- 
tered, however, before I was startled by hear- 
ing my own name used, and used, too, in 
any thing but a courteous way, to say the 
least. ‘‘Lord, help !*’ came the involuntary | 
inward prayer, as my heart began beating 
fast. .Again it came. harsher and severer | 
than before, and the illusion was dispelled. 
Here, too, as well as through all my life, 
must come persecution. As the writer went 
on in a sareastie way in his essay about my- | 
self (as it seemed to me), rather than about 
bees, the blows came thicker and harder. 
For a time, as I sat there silently, it seemed 
as if even God had forsaken me. Was there 
no God in Cincinnati? 

Perhaps I seemingly exaggerate, my 
friends, because I feel pain so acutely ; but | 
I feel joy just as keenly, and so I presume it 
is allright. I was not left in darkness long, | 
and the presence of my Savior seemed ten- | 
fold more dear for the experience of being 
Without him just one brief moment. <A 
verse of my favorite hymn expresses how I 
felt :— 

Let the world despise and leave me, 
They have left my Savior too; 

Human hearts and looks deceive me 
Thou art not, like them, untrue; 

And, whilst thou shalt smile upon me, 
God of wisdom, love, and might, 

Foes may hate and friends may scorn me- 
Show thy face, and all is bright. 


That “face” was shown, and all was | 
* bright,” truly; and, in one sense, I did | 
not care any more about it. My worst | 
anxiety was that HI]. might not take it) 
as calmly as he did when the man scold- | 
ed him for punching the crocodile. I 
prayed for him and he did pretty well. 
As soon as it was ended, a host of friends 
were on their feet, and they took my) 
part in a way I shall always remember; but 
! would much rather they had let it all drop. 
The president explained it as a joke, and 
said something to the effect that the conven- 
tion was a “thigh-toned one,’ and of course 
would not do anything out of keeping with 
that idea. Poor H.! the temptation was too 
strong, and, although his question related 
entirely to bees, he addressed it to the “high- 
toned convention” with an emphasis that 
Was rather significant. I felt rather glad 
When the time came that he should leave to | 


take the train for his home. The question 
now came up, should T stay during the 
whole session, as I had fully intended to do, 
or should I go with him? I wanted to go 
home ; or, at least. ] wanted to get out under 
the stars, any way. Nearly an hour had 
been wasted in defending me. Was there 
any good guarantee that the time of the next 
two days would not be wasted in a similar 
way? I was wanted sadly at home. The 
talk had now drifted on the old disputed 
ground of the yellow bands on the Italians, 
and as I felt sure I could, by a few words. at 
least partially harmonize the many conflict- 
ing opinions, L spoke briefly; then gave 
them a little talk on charity for each other, 
and then God seemed to say, ** You may now 
go home.” 

I had enjoyed the day; but there was a 
new kind of peace with me as I went out in- 
to the open air. It was so late that I feared 
I should miss the train; but at once came 
the thought, *‘He told you how long to stay, 
and when you might go; waste no time, 
and he will place you on the train, untess it 
is his will you should do something for him 
elsewhere.” Another verse of that hymn 
expresses it :— 

Man may trouble and distress me; 
"Twill but drive me to thy breast; 

Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest. 

Oh! ‘tis not in grief to harm me, 
While thy love is left to me; 

Oh! ’twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee. 

Everybody of whom] inquired the shortest 
route, seemed to take it for granted that I 
knew something about Cincinnati; but the 
truth was, I had followed my friends of the 
morning without looking, and I didn’t know 
anything at all, unless it was that | was in 
my Savior’s care, and he would direct. He did, 
and the plain, kind directions | received as 
to how I could run across lots, as it were, 


| from one street-car to another, so as to save 
| time, came from a kind old colored woman. 


I shall always remember her race with kind- 
ness for this one act. The Bible says, ‘* All 
things shall work together for good te those 
who love the Lord,” and, while I do not 
mean tosay [ am glad anybody has been 


_ tempted to do a wrong thing, I do feel that 
| God has so turned the wrong, that it has done 


me good. I shall be more careful hereafter, 
in publicly criticising anybody who is willing 
and trying to do right, and I shallthank God 
for honest and sincere friends as I have nev- 
er done before. It does not seem to me now 
as if it was my duty to try to attend conven- 
tions; but I am willing to go whenever God 
seems to call me to do so, even if it should 
be a cross and a trial to do so. 

As I stepped on the last street-car, I told 
the driver | wished to catch the excursion 
train. Hesaid it would be close work, but 
that he would try to make it for me, and so 
he signaled for hurrying the horses a little. 
Although he was quite young, only about 
the age of my own boy, he had a very pleas- 
ant and courteous bearing, and seemed to be 
one of those real nice, ‘‘clean’’? boys, whom 
it is such a pleasure to meet. A man arose 
in the car, and walked outon the steps. The 
var slackened, and when he called out 
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“stop!” it almostceased moving. Our young]! carried my honey to market the 16th of this 
° a . . . *} month. Sold comb honey at 16%5¢c, and extracted at 
conductor was busy with his head another | 15/0. ‘so, my bees have paid me leven dollars per 
way; but, as the gentleman had ample time hive this season. That is pretty good, I think, fora 
to get off easily, he, without looking, sig- Texas bee-keeper. E. J. ATCHLEY. 
naled for the car to start up again, thinking, | Lancaster, Texas, Sept. 70, 1880. 
I presume, of getting me through. All at) ne 1-1. sections are something new in this locali- 
once we were all startled by hearing,— ty. I have taken 80 lbs from one hive. My husband 
“Stop this car! I would have you to un- | has been selling it in bis store, and thinks it would 
derstand, sir, that when J say stop, I mean | be Well to keep it on hand. 


stop!” 
As the boy very courteously apologized, For an A BCscholar, I get along very well this year, 


saying he supposed he had stepped off, the | considering the poor season. I had 7 hives in the 
car came to a standstill, and a female, from spring; increased to 19; got 264 lbs. extracted honey, 
the further end of the car, very deliberately | and 90 Ibs. comb honey in 2-Ib. sections, black bees at 


« > , PR ¢ that. Itisthe general complaint here among the 
arose and came the whole length of the car | bee-keepers, a poor season and very little honey. 





a es 


Oe ranma ae oR “ 


Mrs. RICHARD WILLIS. 
Towson, Baltimore Co., Md., Oct. 6, 18:0. 





and got off. I took a good look at the man“ jeyizes, Ont., Oct. 12, 1880. Wm. COLEMAN. 
with the big voice and so much _ authority. | laa en 
He might have been a Sunday-school super- | OUT OF BLASTED HOPES. 


—— or even a minister, by his looks; | : I ype “4 nine rd yrs through last win: 
a, Ger Ge thet, be. beet on ie ie Bere ee ee ee ee oe ney Cae Tee, One 
words until the boy’s face lost its gentle —" Pe a ee ee ee 
look and paled with anger under his uncalled- Pana, IIL, Oct. 7, 1880. 
for severity. Why, oh! why could not this With all the pleasure in the world, friend 
man have remembered that the boy might kK, Give us your hand, and step right out, 
have had reasons he knew notof forseeming and go on prospering with the 40 colonies. 
to be neglectful of his custoemer’s welfare? 
Why could not that woman have been NOT IN BLASTED HOPES. 
thoughtful enough to the needs of others be- | _Tsee myself in Blasted Hopes in last GLEANTNGS. 
sides herself, to have been near enough to | Hopes all blasted? No, sir, not Il. I am too old for 
enable her to have stepped off, and saved so | [B&\. oe Raper eso Age al ee eae dee t 
much pain? The boy indulged in some pro- | commenced to keep bees. I lost none last winter. 
fanity; but I could not help wondering if the Lees peo ef ny] ma \ Fon wd ay ne ” 
: ‘ “ , ark , ste o is oO > ve 2 sre. 
recording angel above had not mar ked two find they have store for winter, by dividing equally. 
scores against the name of the man where | have taken 725 lbs from 26 colonies which I bad 
he had put down one for the boy. I sympa- | last spring; increased to 48 by natural and artificial 
thized with this young fellow-traveler, as I | swarming, which gives 24 lbs. each. My old stocks 


, : ac ro all! « | have beaten Bingbam’s 10 lbs., according to report. 
never did before. May God help us all ! and | ental I ag em oy 





a Hi especially may God help me to remember Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 17, 1880. 

i: By that— | . . 

i hi ’ I really beg pardon, friend P., for I think 

iF 4 A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous I wasin’error. It seems to be one of my be- 

Me: words stir up anger.—PROV. xv. 1. Bi - wrthegglt inte 5 —— pals ; 

tp setting sins, in my anxiety to have Blasted 
i iy | Tlopes kept up, to get in who do not belong 




















i ' f $ e | there. 
7) eports Oneouraqing. — 
if Hi oe) oad 7 a @ @ 
f it eee - - - -| Besipes the tested queens mentioned elsewhere, 
; a EES are gathering at present at the rate of 5 to | We have about 20 nice young hybrid queens to spare. 
Tel oS 2 | - 
+ Be is) 6 Ibs. a day. Pau L. VIALLON. FRIEND NELLIS is cross, Faris is cross, Given is 
" 4 Bayou Goula, La., Oct. 14, 1880. | cross, and there are so many others who seem to 
‘4 TF | think they must be cross or they won't get along, 
Iss . I have 44 stands of bees; commenced last spring | that [am sometimes half tempted to say, in the lan- 
im oy with 3s, increased to 44, and got 2500 lbs. of honey. | guage of the Psalmist,— 
i Eibes € olumbia, Mo., Oct. 6, 1889, J. W -. BRADLEY. } + They that hate me without a cause are more than the hairs 
§ A se . | of my head.’’—Ps, Ixix. 4. 
i if My bees will average from 45 to 50 Ibs. to the hive, | Perhaps IT lack wisdom; but, my friends, I have 
j } por om + ag a fair yield, but 2 Se k- trted to do right, and to be unselfish. The October 
ve ae ae = 2 S. sls orchange sayvs:— 
"a #3 Deer Park, Suff. Co., N. Y., Oct. 11, lo8v. In spite of all the good qualities that friend Root, editor of 
rf : = 4 GLEANINGS, has developed, he yet has one obstacle hard to sur- 
i Ha I had 63 swarms of bees last spring; increased to | mount, viz: he has difficulty to speak well of the inventions 
id 140 swarms, and had about 5000 ibs. surplus comb | of others, that he can not himself control. This holds true of 
a iy “ honey. Cc. H. G. — of apiarian supplies that he does not invent or man 
Be Be Manson, Juneau Co., Wis., Oct 9, 1880. ufacture. 
j if af 7 Tae aaa Now, friend N., this makes “two times’ you have 
ie Ti My bees have done well. 1 commenced with 45 | been cross, Idon’t believe [ want to control any 
im tie Swarms and increased to $4. Got about two tons | thing oranybody, AllT have ever made or invented, 
and a half of houey, one-half comb, mostly bass- | #2y body is at liberty to make or copy—even my A 
j ; wood. A. J. TIBBETS. BC book,as there is no copyright on it. [ gave 
aeaes Downsville, Wis., Sept. 27, 1880. Faris over $100 for inventing a machine that would 
; ie our z a Rebels spoil our roll business; and [ did so, too, when I did 
i ; I began last spring with one colony of Italians; | "0t think his machine practical, for fear he would 
i ub Keg Pa. sn to Seng ~ took out 40 ay of surpius | feel bard about it, and he feels hard now. What 
ee comb honey. They have now from 30 to 50 Ibs. each | More can T do? T like the Peet cage; but. hefore 
fm Ue for winter. Wn. A. MCKKAR, | dropping my own for it, I wanted to draw out the 
i 4 Aberdour, Ontario, Can., Sept. 27, 1880. | experience of those who had used it. Wastbat not 
oF . wf 2 . 


e | right? Come, now; let us show the world there are 





My yield of honey this season has been 89 Ibs. of | tWo people at least who can be pleasant to each oth- 
comb honey per colony. Some have gone far above | €T, even if they have got a “bee journal’ apiece. 
; ‘ those figures, but that is the average. [have 35 col- | How much money shall I pay you or Mr. Peet for the 
i A t onies. F W.E.McWiuuts. | Privilege of using some of the features of your 


Collins, Oregon, Sept. 8, 1880. queen cage, in one of my own get up? 
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THE BUCKET HIVE. 
WH coma se you will find a circular. 





I wish you 
could see the humbug hive also. 


| 


I took one of | 


my Simplicity hives out while Mr. Parker wasin | 


our town, and made him own up that the Simplicity 
Hive was the best he ever saw. The old gentleman 
appears honest; but sucha hive! Just a square box 
with some triangular pieces nailed to the top, and a 
bucket turned over on top of the cover for surplus 
honey. 1 told the old gent if I considered the bucket 
of any account I would use it, any way; he threatened 
me with all parts of the law. He said Root would 
eallit no patent. Any way, he could not sell one in 
this county. A.C. MORHER. 

San Marcos, Tex., Oct. 4, 1880. 

There are some rather sensible ideas about 
this bucket arrangement for surplus; but 
the idea that a patent can prevent you from 
having your honey stored in a bucket or any 


| worth having. 


other household utensil, if you want to, is | 


most ridiculous. 
cular are rather interesting, I give the fol- 
lowing: 

HOW TO MAKE TOP OF HIVE. 


Take a board 18 inches wide, \ or ¥ of aninch thick; saw in 
sap ge 1646 inches Jong: nail strips on the ends 18 inches long 
v2 inches wide, and \% of an inch thick; this will prevent 
warping and splitting; strike a circle in the center 1144 inches 
in diameter, then four more, one at each corner; cut out a slot 
on each side of the center circle (on the inside), two 2-inch holes 
or slots; follow the 114s-inch circle with the holes or slots; these 
holes are for the bees to work up through into the honey 
department: you can use two sizes of buckets, the common size 
such as you find in every store, and a 9-inch bucket if you use 
the larger size. My experience has taught me to use but one ata 
time; when I use the large ones, this bucket covers the holes or 
slots; when using the 9-inch bucket, put on four at a time, they 
cover the holes or slots also. 

HOW TO USE THE BUCKET. 


Sharpen a 6d. nail, and drive it through a tin piece of wood 2 
inches Vena: stick the nail through a piece of honey; drive the 
nail slightly in the side of the bucket at the top; when placed in 
position on the hive, this will cause the bees to go to work 
sooner than they otherwise would. 

When the bucket sounds solid all round, it is full, and can be 
removed. 


WOW TO REMOVE THE BUCKET. 


Take a long thin knife or trowel, run it under the bucket so as | 


to cut the comb from the top of the hive; tilt the bucket enough 
to see if it-is full and well capped; if the honey is not well 
capped, replace the bucket, asthe honey will foment if not well 
capped; tilt the bucket so the comb will bear on the edges; this 
prevents the comb from breaking; if the bucket is full it will 
weigh from 20 to 24 pounds. I have several hundred hives, and 
they will average this year 80 pounds to the hive. 


HOW TO GET THE BEES OUT OF THE BUCKET. 


Stick a piece of honey into an empty bucket, as directed; take 
off the full bucket; set on the ground near the hive; place the 
empty bucket over the full one; tap the full one around the 
sides; the bees will, ina few minutes,all go up into the empty 
bucket; then place the empty bucket on the hive, and the bees 
will soon go to work in the empty bucket; should the bees seem 
to cluster and not disposed to. leave the bucket, look for the 
queen; she is sometimes in the bucket; put her at the entrance 
of the hive; after the bees go up into the empty bucket, set it on 
the hive with the bees in it; but should all the bees fail to go up 
into the empty bucket, which is frequently the case, remove the 
empty one and place a piece of paperor cloth over the full 
bucket, and the bees will go up on the paper; then shake them 
off at the entrance of the hive; should you have no empty buck- 
et handy, use the paper instead of the bucket. 

Another way to get the bees out of the bucket is to take the 





As some parts of the cir-| 


pieces to get out the comb containing the young bees. The 
queen will go up in the bucket, but you have a showing, you can 
see and cut out the comb, and set the bucket on the hive, and 
thus let it be filled, or replace the vacuum with comb, and ship 
in this way. 

The queen seldom goes up in the honey department after the 
swarming season, 

MOTH-PROOF HIVES 


There is nosuch thing as a moth-proof hive. All old bee- 
keepers will tell you that whatever will keep the moth out will 
keep out the bee. The moth-worm does not keep out the bees. 
One cause of the bees dying out is the queen becomes barren, 
the bees commence dwindling; the moth then enters the hive, 
and ina short time the bees die out or leave the hive. They 
would die out if there was no moth-worm in it. I have seen 
bees die out and not a moth-worm about the hive, and in a few 
days the hive would be full of moth-worms. Another cause is, 
in the old-style hive, people are too apt to rob their bees too 
late in the season, and then it is natural tor them to die out. 
Pay no attention to the moth preventative, even in my patent, 
for if the bees are not able to protect themselves, they are not 
Don’t put the bucket on the hive until it is full 
below. Take it off at the end of the honey season; some of 
them will be partly tull of honey; put the wooden covers over 
them to keep out dust, and set them away until next season. If 
you have no wooden covers, tack a piece of cloth over them. 

Experience bas convinced me that charcoal is the best thing 
to set hives on. Throw upa ridge 10 feet wide, just enough to 
keep the water from stanaing under the hives; put a bushel of 
charcoal 5 feet apart each way, pound it down level and set the 
hives on. The coal will keep down grass and wecds, and ants 
won't build in it. 

I first tried tin cans dipped in hot beeswax before putting on 
the hives. The bees filled them very prettily, but atter taking 
them off, I found the honey would soon foment. My experience 


| is, that the wooden buckets are the best, and that honey will not 
foment in them. 


The intelligent, live, enterprising citizen cannot fail to see 


| the many advantages in the hive as an artificial swarmer, and 
| the bucket, as used by me, as a safe, cleanly and durable honey 


package. 
For turther information address or call on 
JESSE W. PAKKER, Patentee, 
Columbia, Texas. 
N. B.—All persons using the bucket, or any part of my inven- 
tion on any hive, new or old, without my consent, will be pros- 
ecuted to the extent of the law. Ce 


There, friend P., we have given you a good 
advertisement free; the remarks about moth- 
proof hives are pretty good, especially from 
a patent-hive man. 

———[—> +00 
A LETTER FROM GEOKGE GRIMM. 





SOMETHING ABOUT BEES FOR HONEY, RATHER THAN 
BEES FOR LOOKS. 


a communication from E. Gallup in reference 
to the question of improving bees. His opinion 
is, that we should endeavor to breed bees that come 


cI SEE in the May number of your valuable journal, 


| nearest inall respects to the highest standard of ex- 


bucket into a building near by, the darker the better, and knock | 


on the sides of the bucket, and the bees will come out and go 
back to the hive. The bucket can be used on any shaped hive 
with a level surface; if you want to use the bucket on your old 
hives, cut a slot in the top 2 or 3 inches wide, just so the bucket 
will cover it; experience has taught me thatthe large holes 
through the top isthe best; the bucket idea has many advan- 
tages over any other thing I have ever seen or tried. 
CHEAP AND ENDURABLE. 

It ischeap, and ean be bought at any store convenient to the 
bee-keeper. Holds the drip convenient for shipping; the mer- 
chant will sell it on less commission; keeps out Insects, and is as 
xood for common use as before using for honey. 

I use what I call a weather-board to vo over the top of the 
bucket. to protect it from the sun and rain. It should be made 
of good lumber, free from joints and splits, 18x18 inches, strips 
nailed on the ends to prevent warping 

All framed hives or boxes for honey have proved a failure, for 
general use. They cost too much. It takes a mechanic to make 


them; they are hard and difficult to work after made; the honey 
must be boxed before shipping, and there is a constant loss from 
dripping from the time they are taken from the hive until sold. 
You never know how much the loss is until you are lost alto- 
gether. 

_ Another objection is, the queen gets in the honey frames and 
fills the middle frames with young bees; they have’ to be torn to 


cellence. He says that, in accordance with his ex- 
perience, and also with the experience of the late 
Adam Grimm, the dark, leather-colored Italians in- 
variably take the preference to the extra light-col- 
ored. That this was my father’s experience, I can 
vouch for, and it has also been my experience during 
the last two years. If bees are wanted that have no 
superior for honey-gathering, breed the dark, leath- 
er-colored Italians, or a good strain of hybrids; but, 
if bees are wanted for sale, breed the light-colored 
Italians. I found, when I sold off the 1400 colonies 
of bees during the two years succeeding my father’s 
death, that, although intelligent bee-keepers evinced 
their complete satisfaction, there were yet many 
who would have been better satisfied had the bees 
been of a brighter yellow. This fact explains itself 
when we consider who it is that usually buy bees. 
But few practical bee-keepers buy their bees. If 
they meet with loss they resort to increase, not to 
purchase. It is the unskilled in the profession that 
usually resort to purchase. They rarely, at thetime 
of purchase, know more about bees than that the 
Italians are better than our native bees, and that the 
former are yellow and the latter black. Of course, 
the bees must be warranted pure, for he wants only 
the best. When they arrive he is ignorant as to 
whether or not they fill the bill. If the color does 
not suit his more experienced neighbor, he is not 
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satisfied, and will probably believe himself duped 
until such time when his own education will enable 
him to judge. So much about selling bees. The 
main reason of my writing, however, is toask Mr. 
Gallup a question in reference to the relative quali- 
ties of hybrids and Italians. Much has been said in 
reference to Italian and black bees, but rarely has 
the subject of hybrids been touched; and still I am 
inclined to think that there are more of these in this 
country than of either of the pure breeds, and that 
they possess many excellent qualities. Has not Mr. 
Gallup's experience verified the following, that there 
ire strains of hybrids unexcelled by our best Italians 
fortheir qualities as honey-gatherers? I have hy- 
brids in my apiaries that may be equalled, but cer- 
tainly not excelled, nor are they particularly cross, 
as is usually the case with our best hybrids. Many 
times, during the last few years of my father’s life, 
have 1 heard him say, while in conversation with 
other bee-keepers, that, if it were not for selling 
bees, he would not take so much trouble to keep his 
bees pure, ashe believed his hybrids to be fully equal 
to some of the best Italians. “They are crosser,’’ he 
used to say; “ but that is what I want. My crossest 
swarms have always brought me the most honey.” 
Docility may be a commendable quality in the Ital- 
ians, and that fact alone would doubtless influence 
many intheir favor; but there are many like myself, 
who lay little weight upon that point. I make no 
pretensions to be able to examine my bees without a 
protector and smoker, and should any one attempt 
it, he would certainly be unmercifully stung. It is 
honey that I want, and not docility or beauty of bees; 
and those who aim at the same end will not despise 
our hybrids because they are cross. 

May I be rightly understood? Ido not say that on 
an average our hybrids are equal to the Italians; on 
the contrary, they cannot compare with them; but 
this I say, in view of the discussion about the im- 
provement of bees, that there are strains of hybrids 
of most commendable qualities. 

I hope Mr. Gallup will continue to contribute to 
GLEANINGS, as it cannot but lend that appreciated 
journal an additional charm, as his spicy and inter- 
esting articles always did the A BJ during good old 
Samuel Wagner’s time,as Novice must well remem- 
ber. GEORGE GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., June 22, 1880. 

Many thanks, friend G., for your valuable 
and timely hints toour A BC class. Well 
do Iremember the time when we used to 
turn the pages of our Bee Journal to tind the 
articles headed *‘Gallup.”’ I fear our friend 
has almost too many calls in the practice of 
medicine, to enable him to enter into the 
spirit of bees as he did once; but we trust 
he is trying to do his duty by his fellow-men, 
in the way God seems to point out to him 
most clearly. Will friend Gallup try to take 
time to reply? 


: Sous’ Department. 


A BOY’S EXPERIENCE IN BEE-HUNTING. 





ff HAVE been in this county two weeks, and have 
cl visited a great many bee-keepers. ‘They all 
had Quinby hives, and mostly all Italian bees. 
They say they are the best ones to handle, and gath- 
er more honey than the blacks. The most honey, 


they say, comes from basswood. I have had a good 
time in the country with the bees, fora friend asked 
meif l wanted some bees. 1 told him yes. Then 
we went with the ax and buckets toward the woods. 
When we arrived there I began cutting a live-oak 
tree. It had three limbs, each one containing a 
swarm of bees. He told me that they were in that 
tree since April. That was when he had seen them 
fiying xbout the limbs. Now, I want to tell you 
something about the work we had to get them out 
of those limbs. When I began cutting the limb off, 
the bees got mad and began stinging me and my 
partner, and a very bad job we bad with them; but 
for all their stinging I did not care, for I was anx- 
ious to work at a bee-tree, for it was the first one 
that leverecut down in my life. My partner was 
stung fearfully. I had my share of it too, but for 
all that | got3 swarms of bees and 5 tubs of honey, 
and a great deal of wax. GEO. A. SCHAFER. 
New Orleans, La., Oct. 5, 1889. 


I should like to tell you a little about my bees. 
I bought one swarm from a negro man for 25 cents, 
and it was an Italian swarm. I will not take any 
honey from it this year, for they are rearing nothing 
but young bees. The next year, if Llive, I will try 
to make an artificial swarm. I am 13 years of age, 
and am learning to be a cabinet-maker. My father 
is teaching me the trade, and then, when I know it, 
I can make my own hives. My brother, George A. 
Schafer, will show me what I do not know about 
bees. I also read GLEANINGS, which he gets from 
you every month. If Llive till New Year, I will get 
GLEANINGS for myself. Do you think cabinet-muak- 
ing isa good trade? If I tind anything about bees 
worth knowing, I willlet you hear about it; for | 
am watching them closely. Henry J. KOOKE. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 5, 1880. 
_ think the cabinet trade a very good trade 
indeed, friend Henry. 


Dee Hotany. 
OR HONEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


A YELLOW ROCKY-MOUNTAIN BEE-PLANT. 
Sf NCLOSED I send you a specimen of a plant which 
*) 
—_= 





grows in great abundance in and around this 
~ town. The bees work on it early in the morn- 
ing, and it yiclds considerable honey of a yellow or 
slightly red color. People here call it ‘‘wild mus- 
tard;” but as it looks very much like the picture of 
Cleome integrifolia, in Jan. No. of A. B. J., Teall it 
Rocky-Mountain Bee-Plant. But as Il have not my 
back numbers here at present, [am not certain. 
Please tell me whether I am correct or not. 

Wa. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Cal., Sept. 13, 1880. 

It has a startlingly familiar look, and, 
were it not for the color of the blossoms, and 
difference in leaves, I too should say that it 
is a very near relation of our famous Cleoie, 
Spider Plant, and Rocky- Mountain Bee- 
Plant. Sure enough. for once, at least, we 
are right. See what Beal says : 

This is Cleome lutea, a species nearly related to 
Cleome inteyrifolia. 

W. J. Bea, Prof. of Botany and Horticulture. 


BISHOP-WEED, BRANCH OF. 
I inclose a plant, name unknown. I think it is 
called Goose-fennel. Please nameit. The bees fair- 
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ly swarm over it morning and evening, from middle 
of June to this time. It grows here on the swamp 
It may be old to you, but it is newto me. If it can 
be “tamed” it will be an acquisition as a honey- 
plant. GEO. H. WADDELL. 

Coronaco, Abbeville Co., 8. C., July 20, 1880, 

Prof. Beal says : 

The branching one, the plant, is Discopleura capil- 
lacea (Bishop-weed). W. J. BEAL. 

Ag’| Coll., Lansing, Mich., July, 1850. 


EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Inclosed, | send you a specimen of honey-plant, 
which I find not very plentiful, but sprinkled here 
and there along the roadside, and in the low lands 
where the wild prairie grasses are killed out. Itisa 
great honey-plant. Early in the morning it can be 
seen standing out in diamond-like beads at the base 
of each bloom; and the bees oh my! how they do 
work! It is a constant hum for about two or three 
honrs every morning. I send these samples for you 
to name them; and, whether or not you know any- 
thing about the plant as a honey-producer, | am 
going to Save some seed to experiment with next 
season. W.C. HAVELEY. 

Falls City, Neb., Sept. I, 1880. 

Prof. Beal answers as follows: 

The fragments sent us are incomplete. ‘The spec- 
imen sent is some species of (Lnothera (evening 
primrose.) W. J. BEAL. 

Michigan Agricultural College. 

Well, now, that is good news! Our old 
favorite. the evening primrose. is a honey- 
plant. Years ago, I saw in Vick’s catalogue 
that he had an evening primrose, or Csnothe- 
ra, as it was called, that bore flowers—was 
it five inches across?—-I really can not re- 
member, but it was certainly a big story, or 
seemed so. Well, the flowers bloomed, and 
they measured, some of them, even further 
across than Vick said they would; and at 
evening all the family were delighted to see 
the wonderful life-like movements, as the 
great showy petals unfolded. As if to cap 
the climax of our wonder, a little later some 
gaudy - plumaged and graceful humming- 
birds came, and, as they flitted in the dim 
dusk from ftlower to flower, unfolding 
tongues that seemed for all the world like 
miniature spring tapes, they became the 
wonder of the neighborhood. We never 
clearly decided whether Vick sends hum- 
ming-birds to go with his CEnothera seed or 
not; but they always came with ours; or, 
at least, when the flowers came the hum- 
ming-birds were on hand. Of course, they 
were after honey. Well,a few days ago a 
wild primrose was growing down by the 
pond, and as soon as I saw it I was remind- 
ed of those we used to have with the hum- 
ming-birds. A few days after, a very unus- 
ual number of Italians were hovering round 
this plant, and I was wondering then if this 
was not a variety. that yielded honey so that 
the bers could get it. Now. your letter, friend 
IT., makes it all plain, and we want some of 
those seeds. Since it has come to mind. we 


want some more of those that bear the big 
flowers too; and if Viek should ever hap- 
pen to see what I have written, I hope he 
Will be kind enough to send mea paper. If 
he has improved them so they are seven 


_inches across by this time. I shall not com- 

| plain at all, for [ shall expect the humming- 
birds have improved in the same proportion. 
If | have got any of the dimensions too large, 
I assure you it was unintentional. 


Humbugs § dwindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this departinent, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest cave will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one. 


MRS. COTTON. 
ff T appears that Mrs. Cotton is still practicing her 
f old game of advertising what she never intends 
ii I sent to her for the book on bee- 
culture, containing her photograph, which she 
promises to send for one dollar. I wrote her that, 
as [had sent her four dollars, at one time, for her 
“Controllable bcee-hive,” and was swindled out of 
that by not receiving anything but an imperfect 
model of what she termed her “Controllable bee- 
hive,” I dared not trust her again; but, if she would 
send the book C. O. D., I would remit the one dollar 
on receipt of the book. Now, friend Root, I agree 
with you in thinking there is no such book in exist- 
ence; or, if there is, and, as she says, she has insert- 
ed her photograph “at the request of distant 
friends,” those friends are so few and so distant, that 
none of them will ever receive any such book at all, 
from her. JI shall look for some information in re- 
gard to Mrs. C., and her book on bee-culture, in Noy. 
No. of GLEANINGS. Ak 

Ludiow, Vt., Oct. 1, 1880. 

The writer of the above is now with us to 
learn bee culture. Iler reply to him is given 
below: 

A. P. FLETCHER:—You are unworthy of credit, as 
your statements clearly show. I would trust a dog 
with my dinner sooner than you for one dollar. Your 
false and slanderous statements on postal card show 
you to be acur of the vilest sort. If you send me 
one dollar I will mail you the book; but I trust none 
of yoursort. You are a fit companion for A. I. Root. 

Mrs. L. E. CoTTon, 

West Gorham, Maine, Oct. 8, 1880. 

Well, now, I protest, Mrs. C., against such 
vartiality. I sent you a dollar for the same 
om, years ago, and I have your letter of 
acknowledgement, and later ones promising 
the book as soon as published; and yet, vou 
speak in that disparaging way of old friends, 
when their name happens to come out. 
Please, Mrs. C., can’t I have a book too, or 
have my dollar back? Do you not know by 
experience, that ** hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick” ? 


to furnish. 


MITCHELL. 

I notice, in the publication of GLEANINGS, that 
you occasionally allow a column for the exp sure of 
such as sre imposing or undertakingto imp se upon 
the public; and I desire in that connecrion to give 
youafew bints with regard to one VN. C. Mitchell, 
who, inadvertising what he ealls his * Honey Extrac- 
tor.’ and ia tilling orders f or same.is almost within 
the statute against getting money under false pre- 
tenses, if not quite so; and if some of the many he 
has ¢wind) ‘4d would take the proper steps he mivht 
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enjoy the luxury of a term in the State prison. In 
one of his circulars, issued in 1877 or ’%8, be states 
that his firm will in May, 1878, remove 1,000 bee 
stands to Sandusky City and start a large apiary for 
the culture of queen bees, and if my information is 
correct, he never moved a single stand there. This 
big talk was to give him credit and importance and 
make the public feel safe in sending orders with the 
money to him, when he intended, as his conduct 
shows, to get the money and make no return for it. 
Some time about the 18th of December, 1878, I sent 
to Mitchell $13, for which he had agreed to send me 
two * honey extractors”’ and two farm rights and an 
agency to sell territory. On the 22d of December, 
1878, he answered my letter, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the $13, and sent me the two rights and a 


power to sell territory, but said that the Extractor | 
factory was shut down during the cold weather, but | 
would be open in three weeks, and he would send | 


them as soon as the factory was put to work. I 
wrote to him about once or twice afterward and got 
no reply from him, but on the 30th of April, 1879, 1 


got a letter from the firm of Ritchie, Costa Magna | 


& Co., of Indianapolis, who, it appears, were run- 
ning the Extractor factory, in which they stated 
that so many complints had been made that they 
did not want any orders sent to McDougall,who, they 
said, had been manufacturing Extractors for Mitch- 
ell; but that they theught I had long since received 
my Extractors until they got my letters, and they 
further stated that they would see that | got them 
if they had to send to Paris for them. Since then I 
have written several times to Mitchell, requesting 


money” to go down to Little Rock, Ark., and start a 
paper—ostensibly his own, but really the property 
of Mr. M., to be run in the interest of the sale of ter- 
ritory in that State, for the Mitchell Adjustable Bee 
Hive. Our friend also told us that Mr. M. was about 
through with Missouri, and was preparing to take in 
Arkansas next; that the price offered for his ser- 
vices at Little Rock was so big that he become sus- 
picious, and declined to accept. So much for Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. 

Friend Novice, you needn't pull downtbe humbug 
column, for, in all probability, your friend Mr. 
Mitchell will abide with you for some time to come. 

SCOVELL & ANDERSON. 

Columbus, Kan., Oct. 12, 1880, 








JUSTICE OR MERCY, IN BUSINESS 
MATTERS. 





("\ N p. 247, July No., I find two questions referred 
(}) to your readers, as to what you shall do 
SS (should or ought) in specified cases; and, as 
they relate to a subject often mentioned in your 
columns, my feelings have filled up till 1 must give 


| you my mind in the matter. 


| charges. 
| press company, you must assume them. 


The first question, as to your duty with H. H. 
Brooks, Belmont, Texas, who refuses to receive 
goods ordered, would seem to depend merely upon 
the responsibility of the man for the amount of 
As you bave guaranteed them to the ex- 
If you can 


' collect them out of Brooks, it is right you should do 


him to refund the money, to none of which I have 


gotten any answer. 

I should like to know if Mitchell hasa patent right 
to his improved modes of swindling; for, if he has 
not, I shall very probably try what virtue there is in 
a grand jury in such cases as his. I should like to 
have this matter ventilated in GLEANINGS. 

PETER BRICKEY. 

Lawrenceburg, Ky., Sept. 28, 1880. 

I am very sorry to tell you, my friend, that 
I fear your money is hopelessly lost, as hun- 
dreds of others have lost theirs by sending 
it to Mitchell; but you will find their record 
from back volumes. If any thing can be 
done to put a stop to this work, I will cheer- 
fully bale pay the expense of so doing. 


MITCHELL. 


FRIEND NOviIcE:—Yours of the 7th inst., asking 
for information concerning the whereabouts of 
N.C. Mitchell, is received. He is located at Smith- 
field, Mo., 14 miles east of Columbus, Kan. About a 
year ago he traded territory in southwest Missouri 
forthe farm of Mr. Buchanan—the place on which 
he is now supposed to be settled down. Last spring 
he called on us at the factory, and introduced him- 
self as the * Great Swindler,’ N.C. Mitchell. We 
talked with him about 10 minutes. Among other 
things, he stated that he had started an apiary on 
the Buchanan farm, and was prepared to furnish 
queens in large quantities. We offered to buy, but 
he had none to spare at the time. After leaving an 
order for 300 queen shipping-cages, and paying for 
the same, he took his departure. 

A few days ago, an acquaintance asked us if we 
knew anything about N.C. Mitchell, of Smithfield, 
Mo. After giving him what information we had in 


so (according to your own and his published state- 
ments). 
In the second caze, where 500 sections were reject- 


/ed and returned to you so summarily, you should 


simply let them alone and retain the money—or, at 
least, enough of it tomake yourself good, whether 
you accept or refuse the returned goods. 

Lest you suspect my motive in this off-hand de- 
cision, and perbaps the correctness of the latter, I 
must assure you that I decided both questions on 
their merits alone, with a view todo justice to the 
parties immediately interested. And, let me ask 
you plainly, is that the paramount consideration 
with you in all such cases? because, if it is, it would 
not seem so difficult to apply well-known bnsiness 
principles to the very easy and infallible solution of 
similar problems. But you will say, “I wish todo as 
I would be done by.’ Perhaps, then, the other man 
is right; for, if you were in his place, you might want 
to be **done by”’ just as he does; hence, to * put 
yourself in his place”’ is hardly a safe rule to go by 
—in some cases at least. But, is not justice—simple 
and exact—the very essence of the golden rule in 
business matters? Is it not the only principle to be 


| guided by—especially in the conduct of a large busi- 


stock, he stated that Mr. M. had offered him “big | 


ness? Ihave read before of your perplexity when 
a five-cent article would be returned by some very 
mean or very ignorant person (for none other would 
be guilty of it) because it did not tally with their ex- 
pectations; and whenever I notice such a case, it 
seems to me that your feur of giving offense to indi- 
viduals, warped or clouded your judgment as to 
pure right and wrong involved. 

Yet there is another consideration which should 
forbid your pecuniary sacrifice in cases where you 
are not to blame, and that you bave referred to more 
than once; viz., the consequent necessity of advanc- 
ing prices to make yourself good against such unde- 
sirable customers; for, of course, in the long run, it 
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! 
is your paying customers, and not yourself, who have 


to make up the balance on such losses; otherwise 
you would be forced to give up business. 

Now, I say for one, that Ido not wish you to as- 
sume responsibility for any mistake of mine in any 
dealings between us, and Ido not see the justice of 
imposing on me an extra price for goods I may want 
of you simply because some one else demands more 
thanis fair. Is not that it in a nut-shell? No man 
should ask more of others than he is willing to con- 
cede himsclf; and any one who is unwilling that the 
above rule should be applied to hin:self, wants more 
than fair dealing cal!s for. Of course, all due pre- 
cautions should be taken (as you undoubtedly do 
take them) to prevent and correct mistakes before 
closing the transaction. After t' at, itis perfectly 
clear to a disinterested observer who loves the right, 
that your responsibility ceases. Let these careless 


ones pay for their own mistakes. That will be an ac- | 


tual benefit to them, as well as do right by all con- 
cerned. 

Very likely your troubles of this nature are multi- 
plied because of your well-known anxiety to do more 
than your share in all cases of doubt; relying on 
which, many would use less care in dealing with you 
than they would with other parties ata distance, and 
especially with those known to them only through 
the medium of printer's ink. It is my humble opin- 
ion, that if you give out and rigidly adhere to the 
rule I have given, your troubles of that nature will 
soon be reduced toa minimum. Where you assume 


risks, as in the case of express charges, for the sake | 
of your patrons you should exact the amount in ad- | 


vanee to secure you agsinst loss, the same as you 


have been obliged to do for your goods. That will | 


effectually prevent the recurring of any such mis- 
take as this Texas man’s, as, of course, it is evident 
that, had this rule been applied in his case, that 
trouble would have been prevented. Let me sug- 
gest, that you formulate and print conspicuously 
and briefly in your journal, every month, rules for 


the guidance of all your mail customers (and your- | 


self) to be infleri’y observed—uniless you see good 

reason for relaxing themin special cases. Anddon't 

publish those special cases, unless you want more 

trouble. Ek. H. MARSH. 
Danbury, Ct., July 22. 1880. 


Many thanks, friend M., for bringing out 
so clearly a very important point. But, my 
friend, are you not overlooking the element 
of mercy entirely. in your excellent essay on 
justice? I know it is not right to pay out our 
money because other people have made 
blunders: but can we always have our 
“rights” in this world? Can all of us al- 
ways have all the money that justly belongs 
tous? To carry it a little further, can every- 
body always have what thev think is their 
“right” 2 Now, almost every thing has dif- 
ferent aspects ; and he who is wise will en- 
deavor to see each subject from all its differ- 
ent points: and I would beg of you to care- 
fully and thoughtfully—nay, I would prefer 
the word praverfully,—consider that Tam in 
one sense a teacher. A great number of 
young men, if not older ones, are looking to 


me foran example: and.if my business con- | Ol! : ‘ 
| this one act stand in the way of having men 


tinues to inerease and prosper, they will be 
looking to me more and more. If I should 
sue friend Brooks, and collect the S18.75 by 


law. if he is worth it. they would think that | 
the proper way was to go to law for amounts 


of that kind. If, on the other hand, I plead 
with him as well as I could for what was 
justly my due, and let the matter drop only 
when I had exhausted all my powers of per- 
suasion, and let it drop only to avoid quar- 
rels and contention, would they not be in- 
clined to do the same way? You may urge 
that this question is a pretty clear one; but 
such questions are always clear to the suf- 
fering party. Each one of us is selfish, and 
we all think we are right, and the other 
| party wrong. If 1 were sure my judgment 

Was always right. and that of everybody else 
/who differed with me wrong, 1 should not 
have so much hesitation about going to law. 
/Shall I,in my position, advise our boys to 
have more to do with the law in settling difli- 
culties, or less? On which side of this great 
question are we? or, if you choose, does hu- 
mmanity err oftener in insisting on justice, 
or in giving mercy? 

Remember, I do not advocate giving up 
everything. If I did. I should not have a 
Humbug and Swindle department, or even 
the Black List which you see in this num- 
ber. I recognize the evil of either of the two 
great extremes, and, feeling that the quar- 
rels and troubles of this world, especially of 
the business world, are almost all caused by 
going to the extreme of insisting on justice, L 
am laboring hard the other way. 1! do not 
want our boys to waste $50 00 in law for the 
sake of saving 310.00 worth of property ; 
aud, what is still worse, hardening their 
heart to the intluence of the Spirit that 
would lead them to eternal life. How many 
of vou who read these words have been driv- 
en from your churches,—ay. and Bibles too, 
—because of some quarrel into which you 
have fallen with some neighbor? Who can 
enter into a lawsuit, and have his heart filled 
with love, at the same time, toward his fel- 
low-men? Friend Brooks is nota swindler, 
nor does he deserve a place in the Black 
| List, for he answers letters promptly and 
| pleasantly, as you will see by turning back 
to his letters on p. 347 of the July No. I 
/ know his example is a bad one. [lis course 
is discouraging our young men from adopt- 

ing the peace method of settling difficulties. 
| Friend Brooks, as your eyes rest on these 
| words, I call upon you before God and_ be- 
| fore your fellow-men, who are in danger of 

being led astray by your example, to come 

forward and show yourself a man,—one who 
| will not see another suffer because of a mis- 
take entirely yourown. That some of our 
skeptical friends may not again accuse me of 
interested motives, I will, if you choose, 
withdraw my claim, and you may give the 
money to the support of the nearest church 
or Sabbath-school. It may come hard, 1 
know, and you may be illy able to bear it; 
but God will bless you in doing your duty 
and in making a sacrifice for the sake of his 
cause, for as such, I feel all just debts to be. 
Giladly would I pay it for you if ITecould; but 
there are cases when no one can stand in 
our stead. Let not, I pray you, my brother, 


accept as their guide in business matters, 


| the text, Christ’s plea for the sake of peace: 


If any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.--MArTT. vy. 46. 
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LENGTH OF TONGUES OF DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF BEES. 





SOMETHING, TOO, ABOUT OUR RED-CLOVER 
QUEEN. 





FEW weeks ago, we received the fol- 

lowing order for specimens of the dif- 

ia ferent races of bees contained in our 
apiary : 

Iam desirous of having some specimens of differ- 
ent races of bees. Wouid you be so kind as to send 
me a few workers from each of your Cyprian, Holy- 
Land, and red-clover queens? The best way to 
send them is to put them in dilute alcohol, which 
may be put in small bottles, and these put in a stick 
of wood with holes bored in it. This would be less 
trouble than putting each in a separate cage, and is 
easily mailed. I would be much obliged tor them, 


as I bave an opportunity to have some prepared for | 


the microscope. Each kind should be marked. This 
will give us an opportunity to compare the tongues 
of your red-clover bees with the Cyprianus and oth- 
ers. A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, Mich., Aug. 20, 1880. 

We sent a cage full of each kind, and _ to- 
day we receive this as the result: 

Last month I sent specimens of the three different 


kinds of bees—Cyprian, Palestine, and home-bred | 


Italian—-which I obtained trom you, to Dr. J. T. 
Main, of Jackson, this State, for his examination 


under the microscope. Dr. M., by the way, is a very | 


skillful microseopist. The collection sent included | 


also a common black bee. Dr. Main mounted a | 


tongue of each kind of bee on a glass slide and meas- | 
ured it. They are now in the collection of the 
Griffith Microscopic Club of this city. In his re- 
marks on the specimens, Dr. Main said that the 
most accurate way to obtain the comparative length | 


of bees’ tongues is to have them reach for boncy | 
through the meshes of wire cloth, as the tongue is a | 


muscular organ, and therefore liable to extension 


or contraction at the time of being measured. The | 


measurements of the specimens are: 
Tongue of Cyprian bee - - - - .252 inches. 


“ Palestine “ - - - - .256 
re * Black " - = 2b “ 
a * Italian (home bred) L290 “ 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 14, 1880. A. B. WEED. 

I confess to being a little astonished, and | 
begin to feel that I was a little hard on the) 
bees of our favorite red-clover queen when I | 
pronounced them thieves. Will some other | 
microscopist try the result, and see if a sec- | 
ond similar investigation verities this? Many 
thanks to you, friend Weed, for the pains | 
you havetaken. If Lam correct, we charged | 
you for cages and postage ou these bees, aud | 
here you have gone and redeemed the char- | 
acter of our red-clover queen. Her combs | 
contained sealed natural stores again this | 
fall, while we have been feeding nearly. if | 
not all. of the others; but herstock has been | 
divided so much, | presume we shall have 
to teed them some loo. 


->-e - 


FRIEND GoOD's GOOD REPORT. 





F I should make an entire failure of bee-keeping 

in the future, L should not blame you, as friend 

“— Cole bas done, but should still love and respect 
you for the good you bave dene me inthe past. My 
hopes are not quite blasted as yet. In the fall of 


1879 I packed 67 colonics of bees in chaff. All came 
| out in good condition in the spring. Twenty of the 
weakest colonies I broke up into nuclei to raise 
queens from; the balance, I raised for comb honey. 
I have now at this date 134 colonies in good condi- 
tion for winter, with plenty of honey to winter on. 

Ihave taken about 2100 lbs. of honey, of which 
1809 lbs. was comb and 300 lbs. extracted. I have 
sold 1821 lbs. at 17 and 18¢e per lb. I have 500 Ibs. or 
more on hand yet. 

I have raised and sold 247 Italian and Holy-Land 
queens, for which] received $271.00, and I have in 
my own apiary some 60 young Holy-Land queens 
that I raised, which I am going to keepin an apiary 
by themselves next season. I made and sold 300 
chaff hives this season, for which I got $1005.00. 1 
transferred over 100 colonics of bees in the spring; 
made and sold over 590 lbs. of fdn., and sold over 
$300.00 worth of supplies purchased from you. All 
the hired help I had to do the above was $69.00 
worth; but, for all that, some people say I keep bees 
because I am too lxzy to work. Do you think I had 
much time to play, after doing the above? 

Perhaps you have wondered that I have never 
growled about any of the four or five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of goods purehased of you this season. 
- T will tell you why I have not. One reason is, I have 
| not had time; another reason, because everything 
Was Satisfactory and us good us | expected it to be. 

Nappanee, Ind., Oct. 14, 1880. I. R. Goon. 

Well. I declare, friend G.. I did not know 
| vou had done so much in the bee business. 
You certainly were not lazy, let otbers say 
what they like, if you did all that with the 
|help you have mentioned. Counting the 
| queens you have sold, and the value of the 
| inerease, you have not been so very far_be- 
hind triend Doolittle. While I think of it, 
he has not told us how much he got for 
his honey. Will all those who make reports, 
please tell what their honey sold for? I 
think it tends to develop a uniform price. 
—- Sse. = 


HOW THE DOCTOR AND HIS WIFE SUC- 
CEEDED IN INTRODUCING THEIR 
FIRST QUEENS. 





| 





mailed me on the 27th of Sept. were received on 
the evening of the ©O0th all in good condition. 
Now, the next thing was to introduce them. This 
was something I had never undertaken. I read your 


\ El WRITE to inform you that the five queens you 


| directions carefully, and the next morning took my 


smoker and went out and opened a hive to look for 
the old queen; but before I could find her the rob- 


| bers came so thick and fast that I concluded it best 


to close the hive and wait till the bees quit flying. In 
the evening I took my wife with me to look for the 
queens. She is always willing tolend a helping hand 
when I have a difficult: job on hand with the bees, 
| and | must say she is a capital hand. We succeeded 
in finding the queens in two hives before dark. Aft- 
er removing them, we placed the cage containing 
the new queens on the frames, according to your di- 
rections, »nd closed the hive. Wewere twoor three 
days in finding the five old queens, as we could not 
work at it but a sbort time morning and evening on 
account of the robbers. Sometimes we would have 
to look the frames over twoor three times before we 
could find ber. After leaving the queens caged on 
| the frames 24 to 86 hours, | released them. I did not 
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keep the hive open to see how they received her, but 
closed it as soon as possible to keep out robbers, let- 
ting her take her chances. After four or five days I 
felt anxious to know how my queens got along in 


their new home, and how many had been sacrificed | 


by my not following the directions for introducing. 
With some misgivings, | went in the evening about 
sundown to make an examination. The first hive I 
opened I very soon found the queen all right, and 
then went to the nexthive. About the third frame 
that I took out, the first thing that attracted my at- 
tention was four nice large queen-cells capped over. 


Well, I thought to myself, I have “gone and done it | 


now,’’ for I remembered having read somewhere 
that one of the essentials to success in introducing 
queens is to remove all queen-cells before releasing 


her. I had about come to the conclusion tbat it | 


would be useless to make any further search for a 
queen in this hive, when all at once I espied ber, as 
bright as a dollar, walking around among those | 
queen-cells as lordly as you please. I picked off the | 
queen-cells, placed the frame back in the hive and 
closed it up, thinking that the theory of introducing 
queens Where there sare queen-cells was exploded. 
The next morning my wife and I went out to search 
for the other three queens. We were not long in 
finding two of them. I began to think, by this time, 
that we were capital hands at the business of intro- 
ducing queens. We had but one more to find, and at 
it we went. We looked at every frame in the hive, 
but no queen could we see. Onone frame were four 
or five queen-cells. We looked the frames over 
again, but with no better success than at first. By 
this time the robbers were becoming quite plenty, 
and we were obliged to close the hive, feeling very 
much **down in the mouth.” Thinking that the 
queen was lost through my negligence in not remoy- 
ing the queen-cells before letting her loose, we con- 
cluded we would take one more look for her. In the 
evening we made the search; and, before we had 
looked the frames half over, we found her walking 
over the combs as independent as a queen on her 
throne. Then lexclaimed, ** Hurrah for our side!’ 
Thus you have my first experience in introducing 
queens, Dr. C. ABRAHAM. 

Fayette, Wis., Oct. 13, 1880. 

It seems you succeeded very, well my 
friends, without taking the second look, and 
l agree with you, that such will be the re- 
sult in the majority of cases ; butif we wish 
to be sure, it will hardly do to take the risks | 
you did. Queens are sometimes balled, and | 
not killed; but in a great many instances | 
they are balled, and kept so until they die, | 
and nothing but recaging for a longer period | 

‘an save them. ‘There is one point that | 
on ms to be misunderstood by many, andeit | 
is, that 








DENCE OF QUEENLESSNESS. 

For instance: when we introduce a queen, 
she usually, sooner or later, destroys all 
queen-cells found in the hive when she is re- 
leased; but she may not get around to it for 
three or four days, and sometimes for a 
week. In fact, it may be neglected until the 
young queen hatches; but in that case, she 
usually kills the young virgin queen, and no 
harm ensues. But this is not always the 


case, and it is, therefore, much better to tear 
down all queen-cells, as you did, when you 


find the introduced queen has not done it. 
Now, you may accuse me of contradiction if 
you do not look into the matter carefully ; 
yut note this: when you look over a hive 
and can nd no queen, and wish to be sure 
| there is none, put m some unsealed brood, 
_and see if they will start cells. If they do, 
your hive is queenless; if they do not,a 
queen is there,—or, at least, something they 

‘all a queen. If a queen is lost by any 
means, they also start queen-cells from the 
brood she left. The first of these rules I 
have, I believe, only twice seen to fail. The 
second fails oftener, but usually for some 
reason we can see if we look closely. The 
last fails so seldom that we may eall it a 
xed fact. 

> 00 ue 
ANOTHER GH AND REPOL’T FROM WIS- 
CONSIN. 





} I am always so very gladto read reports from 
AY others, I suppose the rule, *‘As you would,” 
etc., binds me to make report of my season's 
work. I commenced the season with 60 swarms in 
Simplicity hives(improved, as I think), and 50swarms 
in old boxes, wintered in cellur. All were the native 
brown bees. I wintered more, but sold down to the 
number given. d05 


LJ] 


I bave now sold 5256 one-pound sec- 
tions, white honey, at l5c., and dark at J2c. Ver pound, 
delivered on the curs at our station. I haveon hand 
about 700 sections, partly filled, average about '» Ib. 
each, and I have extracted the honey from 7 Sim- 
plicity hives, and have the combs put away for next 
season, and I have 19 Simplicities full of nice sealed 
honey. Shall I extract it, or shall I keep it for my 
young bees next season? These combs and honey L 
have obtained in doubling up for winter. I have 
now ready for the cellar, 129 Simplicity hives (im- 
proved) full of honey and full of bees, and 9 swarms 
in box hives, to be transferred next spripg. 1 trans- 
ferred 40 swarms last spring. 

Iam determined not to winter any swarm that has 
not made 30 Ibs. of surplus, and but few that have 
made less than 42 lbs. Some of them have made me 
over 100 lbs. of comb honey. 

One more fact I ought to notice: J] have never 
bought a queen, but have for many years disposed 
of the queens that did not do well, selecting my best 


workers to winter. Last year my bees were all 
brown (or black). Now they are half yellow bees, 
and have as much yellow on them as have Judge 
Groty’s, 2 miles from me, and he h»s no queens, but 
daughters of imported mothers. He has nearly as 
many as I have,as his drones are ali full- blooded 
Italians, according to accepted theory, and from 
them | get my yellow bees, for there are no other 
Italians pear us. My bees have done very much bet- 
ter than any | have heard of in this county. L want 
| tostart this inquiry: Will we not get better workers 
| by Italianizing by the use of drones than to use 
| queens? I believe it is a settled fact, that we carry 


| the better qualities of stock more surely in the male 
(SUEEN-CELLS ARE NOT ALWAYS AN EVI-| 





May it not beso with bees? 
H. V. TRAIN. 

Manston, Juneau Co., Wis., Oct. 15, 1880, 

Why, this sounds like old times, friend T. 
If lL am correct, Doolittle advises to extract 
the honey remaining in the sections, but we 
have generally put them on the hives at a 
time when they were not gathering, and let 
the bees uncap it and carry the honey below. 
Y our idea of [talianizing by the drones is a 

rather novel one, but’ by no means an un- 

usual one; for nearly all the common bees 
in the vicinity of allour large apiaries are 
fast getting Ltalianized in that way. 


than in the temale. 
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SIMPSON AND SPIDER PLANT. 


<<¢5Z.E are very much interested in your reports 
Wf from your bee-farm, hoping and believing 

i that such and similar experiments else- 
where will eventually give us some plants that will 
py toraise for honey alone. 

We presume you have noticed the large number of 
honey-plants offered for naming by different parties 
the past year, and there seems to be an increasing 
interest in this direction all over the country, going 
to show the great desire that such a discovery may 
be made. 

Iam experimenting, in a small way, for the above 
purpose, and will give results for this seoson. I 
sowed my figwort seed early in a cold frame; the 
plants came up without any trouble, and in abund- 
ance. I set them as soon as the ground was suita- 
ble for corn, two feet and one-half apart both ways, 
and cultivated likewise, same as corn. I did not ex- 
pect it to blossom much the first season, but it grew 
finely, and almost every plant blossomed and yielded 
honey until frost came. I never sawsuch asight be- 
fore. There was about half an acre of it, and such a 
rushing and hurrying of bees! Why, they fairly 
fought, sometimes, to see which should have the first 
opportunity to stick its head into the little old-fash- 
ioned honey-hood, bonnet-like flower. One great 
thing with figwort is, it gives outnectar allday. One 
day I noticed a large number of humming-birds, I 
should say between one and two dozen, very busy on 
the figwort, like the bees, and having a great deal of 
fun and frolic in their peculiar way. The Spider 
plant I sowed was set and cultivated the same as fig- 
wort. The bees worked on it only a short time, 
morning and night. It seemedtoyield the most nec- 
tarinthe morning. I too, like you, have seen that 
nectar-drop sparkling in the morning sunlight. I 
have secena bee alight and fill himself at one of these 
drops, and fall back, breathing hard, with evident 
regret, like a boy who has been sucking cider 
through a straw, and has got so full that he had to 
quit, but was sorry he couldn't hold more. Perhaps 
you know how it is yourself—I mean, as regards the 
boy. Well, it gave nectar about as long as the fig- 
wort; but there was a drought the last of July and 
first of August, and many of those hot, dry days, it 
gave little or no nectar for the bees, while figwort 
gave honey right along all the time. They were 
planted side by side. The balm-like aroma of the 
Spider plant way very pleasant to me, and I could 
detect its peculiar scent a great was off, and it made 
me feel sometimes as though I would like to roll in 
it. Ihave other plants, but think it not worth while 
to report at present. I should like to hear from 
others. R. H. MELLEN. 

Amboy, IIL., Oct. 11, 188v. 

—_— +00 << 
A LAYING QUEEN LEAVING HER HIVE 
AND KILLING ANOTHER. 





circumstance which happened in an apiary 

of 35 colonies? Since receiving that choice 
imported queen sent by you July Ist, we have raised 
135 queens, 26 of which are in our yard; the rest are 
scattered north and south, cast and west. But, to 
the point. 


Wy you please take time to read a singular | 














to be fertilized, but had not commenced laying. 
We placed her on the frames of the black stock, and 
the next day we released her. After remaining in 
the hive 8 days she commenced to lay, and so we 
thought all was well; but to-day, while fitting the 
swarm made by uniting this nuclei with three oth- 
ers, for winter, we found, to our surprise, that their 
queen, which was avery nice one, had just been 
killed, and was being dragged about on the combs. 
She was thus dragged, by having a very firm grasp 
on the wing, close to the body of the queen that had 
been introduced to the black stock,3 rods distant, 
eleven days ago. After liberating the live queen 
with the point of my knife (for she was held by a 
grasp that must have meant “business” in the time 
of it), [clipped her wing, put her in a cage, and car- 
ried her back home; at sundown, to-night, I again 
released her among the black bees. They seemed 
much pleased with her, but I was not. 

The hive (No. 15) containing the swarm made by 
uniting the four nuclei, was a dark hive, and stood 
some six feet distant from where this queen was 
raised—she being raised in a white hive. 

Ican call to mind many very interesting and, to 
me, singular circumstances connected with rearing 
135 queens and introducing over 70; but this one 
was uppermost in mind to-night. 

What is the best way to dispose of a fertile worker 
at this time of the year? EK. H. KNAPP. 

Fabius, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1880. 

At first glance, the cas? seems a little hard 


/of explanation, friend K., but ! think we 


can make it out after all. Let us see: 
Queens that have just begun to lay, taken 
from a hive in the same apiary, and carried 
to another, frequently go back to the home 
from which they made their wedding flight. 
This has been mentioned in our back Nos., 
and, I think, inthe ABC. Tthinkitcomes 
about by their being dissatisfied with the 
new surroundings, and so they go out at the 
entrance and take wing. They then natur- 
ally remember the landmarks of their for- 
mer home, and go in there. In your case, 
there are two difficulties to be explained. 
The first is, that she had commenced to lay, 
and we always suppose a laying queen to be 
a “fixture,” as it were. I should suppose 
she was not very well satisfied with her 
home or she would not have waited 8 days 
before laying. The second point is, how 
did she get into a hive, not the one from 
which she took her wedding flight? Now, 
unless you know to the contrary, I would 
suggest that the very day you opened the 
hive and found her laying, she took wing 


|from the comb you were holding in your 


/hand, for laying queens, when frightened, 
| often do this, and, of course, she then went 
home to her original white hive. When you 
/united the four nuclei, you of course sup- 


posed her in the black colony, but she was 
really in the nucleus, and you put the two 
queens together yourself, and they fought, 
and the result was as you have given it. If 
you know this can not be so, I would sug- 


, gest that the queen went out while the black 


Eleven days ago we opened a strong stock of black | 
bees, that we had traded four young queens for; | ble.—I would get rid of a fertile worker at 
found and removed the black queen; went to one of | this season by uniting the colony to one with 


our nuclei, and caged a young queen that we knew 


bees were playing, and found bees from her 
old home playing, and went home with 
them. But this latter looks quite improba- 


a queen. 
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ITALIAN, vs. BLACK BEES, 
BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


¥ » HAVE had a good opportunity of posting myself 
on the bees this summer and fall. Bees barely 
made honey cnough to lust them till about the 
middle of August. Black bees had hard work to do 
that, while the Italians made enough to swarm well. 
Not one swarm of black beesin ten inthis part of the 
country has put out a swarm since Aug. 15th. Black 
bees have about filled their hives, while the Italians 
have filled their hives and given us from 25 to 75 Ibs. 
of surplus honey to thehive. This is the experience 
of all the bee-men about here, and another year 
many of them will Italianiz* all their swarms. 

My experience is this: In a season when honey is 
plenty, black bees do nearly as well as Italian; but 
when honey is scarce and hard to fiad, one [talian is 
worth three biacks. W. H. SHEDD. 

Watseka, Iroquois ()., IIL, Oct. 6, 188), 


Your experience is about that of the mass- 
es, friend S.; but even at this late day we 
find, once in a great while, one who favors 
the black bees. We had one such visitor 
yesterday, Mr. E. M. Johnson, of Mentor, 
Lake Co., Ohio. Mr. J. has had both Italian 
and black bees, for at least 10 years, to my 
knowledge, and he has kept from one to two 
hundred stocks, the greater part of the time. 
Ile has lost as heavily as a hundred colonies 
in a single winter, so that he has had experi- 
ence in the ups and downs of bee-culture in 
nearly all its phases. You know I have 
said, until recently, that those who decide in 
favor of the blacks, | could not but think 
stubborn or contrary. Mr. J. does not seem 
to be either. Ile admits the points in favor 
of the Italians, but claims the blacks to have 
others to more than offset these. For in- 
stance, the Italians, he admits, will gather 
stores, and sometimes make a surplus, at a 
time when the blacks would starve, during 
a season when there was but little honey to 
be had, but that, when a great tlood of hon- 
ey came, such as basswood often gives, the 
blacks would be ahead, especially when they 
had to build the comb, as is usually the case 
with comb honey. Ile also claims that the 
blacks will draw out fdn. the faster. The 
Italians, he says, will cram every particle of 
honey in the brood apartment, filling every 
nook and eranny, while the blacks would 
go ina body into the boxes, and build comb 
and store honey in a marketable shape. 

Friend J. has tried all strains of Italians, 
and has had imported queens to breed from. 
Ile was one of the tirst to order Cyprian and 
Iloly-Land queens of us, and so you can see 
that he is on the lookout for any improve- 
ment. 

One objection he named to the Italians 
was, that they, in coming home to the hive, 
had to gyrate around the entrance a long 
while before entering, while the blacks 
would shoot right in, without any such **pre- 
wnble.”’ During windy days in the spring, 
the Italians would be lost all around the 
entrance, while the blacks would either 
stay in, or get back so quickly that none 
were lost. Iam inclined to think he is part- 
ly right here. Under some circumstances, 
the Italians will dwindle down, and the col- 
ony will be lost during bad spring weather, 


when the blacks, of exactly the same 


strength, would survive. 

‘But, friend J., the hybrids are certainly 
better than the blacks; are you not going to 
have some Italian blood in your apiary?” 

“No Italian blood at all, unless I change 
my mind.” 

“But you will certainly admit, that some 
of your queens are a great deal better than 


| others, even among your black bees?” 


**Most certainly ; some queens are twice as 
good as others.” 

“Then, in your new apiary of only black 
bees, you will rear your queens from your 
choie est stocks, will you not?” 

“Well, there is a point. I have raised 
queens from my best and most prolitie ones, 
and some of them were good, while others 
were perfect ‘scalawags.’ I have also raised 
queens, as an experiment, from my poorest 
stocks, and they have turned out just as well 
as any.” 

There is certainly a great point here, my 
friends. Some of my experiments in this 
direction have turned out in just this way. 
I fear we are often too hasty in expecting 
great improvements from selections in 
breeding. .\ customer once this summer, 
in pure hasing a red-clover queen, remarked 
that he should expect me to warrant her to 
produce bees superior to the common Ital- 
ians. I told him I could by no means think 
of doing sucha thing. Now, I would by no 
means think of discouraging such attempts 
to improve stock by selection, but I would 
remind you that it is a work of toil and la- 
bor, and that we can not expect to accom- 
plish great results, without carrying it 
through many generations, instead of one; 
and that, as soon as we stop, there will bea 
constant tendency to settle back, as it were, 
into about the original state of affairs. In 
regard to the position that Mr. Johnson 
takes, I would remind those who are in- 
clined to take up with it, that, while he has, 
without doubt, come to his conclusions 
through practical work, there are a hundred 
or more who have decided directly to the 
contrary, in the same way, where there is 
one that will agree with him. Do you ask 
if he has been successful? I believe moder- 
ately so; but so far he has had at least_ half 
of his colonies Italians and hybrids all the 
time. 

i ati collin a 
TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 


AND HOW SOME OF THE “QUEEN TROUBLES" COME 
ABOUT. 


we last three queens have just arrived. If you 
\? MN swillalways send me such nice dollar queens 
— as the last six I got of you, I will never call 
on you for a tested one. The first lot I received are 
filling every cell the bees willallow them, with brood. 

lam sorry indeed to tell you my imported queen 
is dead. I am almost ashamed to tell you what a 
careless trick I did. I am 55 years old, and have 
worked with bees a good part of my life, and for 
several years I have done nothing else but handle 
them, and was well aware that about four times as 
many hives have more than one queen as most bee- 
men think. The hive in which I put my imported 


/ queen proved to be one of that kind. I first took out 
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the blacks, as I always do before giving them an- 
other queen. When I found her, she wassuch a nice 
large one that I looked no further, but set the cage 
inthe hive. In 24 hours I released her on a comb, 
and the bees received her all right. In an hour and 
a half I looked again, and she was there undisturbed. 
In 24 hours I looked again. She wastraveling round 
over the comb, but secmed to be very stupid. In 48 


hours I took my last look at her. Now, what both- | 


ers me is this: Why did the bees and the other 

queen, which was a nice large black one, let her stay 

there three days and then kill her? I could not find 

her, dead or alive. A. W. DALZELL. 
Enfield, ll., Oct. 8, 1880. 


Hee Sntomoloqy. 


Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 








A NEW ENEMY ; PRAIRIF HORSE. 
¥ FIND abee enemy here that I have not seen 
1 described in GLEANINGS. It isa kind of grass- 
hopper arrangement, holds its head away up, 
and lies around my hives all the time, catching bees 
with its fore leg, and bringing its hand (7?) to its 
mouth coolly, eating off the top of the poor bee's 
head, and afterward stowing away the remainder in 
its capacious stomach. It is called a “prairie horse”’ 
here, and it will fight anyone or anything, evena 
Stick. I believe Ihave killed a hundred near my 
hives thissummer. It has a long, slender waist, and 
one day [ found one with a bee in its hand (?), and I 
picked it up with my fingers, by the waist, and the 
impudent thing did not care a bit, but continued 
with its dinner without feeling the least disturbed. 
Well, it will never eat any more of my bees. 
Eureka, Kan., Sept. 27, 1880. Wo. DYKE. 





Will you please tell me what kind of an insect this 
is. It preys on bees, for | have caught it in my hive 
killing them. GEORGE A. SCHAFER. 

New Orleans, La., June 15, 1880. 


The insect sent by Geo. A. Schafer, of New Or- 
leans, is a true bug, of the same family as Phymata 
erosa (see Manual, Vol. 4 and 5, p. 293). It is too 
much crushed to give the precise species. Insects 
should be boxed before mailing. Wrap them in cot- 
ton batting, and place in a strong box. 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 21, 1880. A. J. COOK. 


A large insect, very similar in general appearance 
to the bumble-bee, infests my apiary in considerable 
numbers, and do a great deal of damage. They cap- 
ture laden bees on the wing, and, in extracting the 
honey, killthem. They can empty one in less than 
five minutes. They certainly can reduce an apiary 
ina short time. I have noticed them only the last 
few days. I knowof no riddance but killing them 
one by one. Is it what you call the bee-hawk? 

GEO. H. WADDELL, M.D. 

Coronaco, Abbeville Co., 8. C., July 20, 1880. 


I should think, from your description, 
friend W., that the insect belongs rather to 
the mallophora family. The bee-hawks are 
a sort of dragon-tly. I know I have been 
blundering badly on insects, and I hdve 
bothered Prof. Cook so much I am about 
ashamed to ask him the same questions over 
again any more. Just now I am looking for 
a boy—or girl (?)—having a natural taste for 


/entomology, and then I wish to have them 


fix a neat cabinet for these insect enemies, 
and have them so arranged that we can at 
once identify the chaps when they are sent 
in over and over again, as they are of late. 
A few weeks ago I was in a field of red 
clover, watching for Italians, when a very 
large bee, so it looked, caught up an Italian 
and shot off like lightning. I managed to 
keep my eye on him long enough to see where 
he alighted, and when I came up he was rest- 
ing on a clover-stalk, sucking the nectar 
from his victim. I had just time to note 


that he was very much like the asilus, if not 


one of them, when he “lit out” again. From 
this. it would seem we have the asilus here 
as well as in Missouri. 





DUVOLITTLE’S REPORT FOR 1880. 
ie season of 1880 opened a little earlier than 
te 


usual, bees getting pollen quite freely as early 

—~ as April lith,while on May 12th the willows 

furnished a little honey, sufficient to start brood- 
rearing nicely, so the bees were in a prosperous con- 
dition to take advantage of apple-blossoms. May 22d 
found our bees rushing out of their hives bright and 
early to get the nectar which was being secreted in 


| the apple-bloom quite plentifully. The combs inour 


, 


hives soon began to show the result by the length- 
ened appearance of the cells at the tops of the 
frames; lengthened with new white wax, which al- 
ways does the eyes of an apiarist good to behold. 
After about four days, however, a rain set in, termi- 
nating with cold, which put a stop to operations with 
the bees till the bloom had gone. Our bees, how- 
ever, had collected, on an average, about 10 Ibs. to 
the stock, so we were perfectly satisfied with the re- 
sult, allhough we should have been more pleased if 
nothing had occurred to hinder their gathering 
honey until apple-blossoms had fallen off. When 
our bees were all arranged for the season, we found 
we had 70 to begin the season with, all of which were 
in fiae condition, June 10th, to take advantage of a 
yield from clover, if such a yield could have existed. 
But, alas! our open winter‘had made havoc with the 
clover, the most of which was found standing on its 
head, with roots pointing toward the sky with the 
approach of spring. Still, along the roadside and in 
old pastures of long standing, there was considera- 
ble left that had withstood the constant determina- 
tion of Jack Frost to heave it out of the ground, and 
upon this we placed our hopes of a living, at least 
for our bees, and perhaps a small surplus. But we 
were destined to disappointment; for, June 18th 
found us feeding our bees to keep them from starv- 
ing. On June 22d the blossoms of the whitewood se- 
creted enough honey, so we ceased to feed, when 
some of our most enterprising Italians began to 
swarm. Basswood opened 10 days earlier than usual, 
and 7 days earlier than it ever opened here before, 
so that July first found the bees going for the woods 
in countless numbers, although the yield at no time 
was great. Our best swarm for extracted honey 
gave us ayieldof only 10 lbs.a day, against 22 per 
day in 1877. On July 13th came the close of bass- 
wood, after which our bees hardly obtained a living 
from the few scattering plants, such as catnip, 
motherwort, ete., which blossomed in waste places 
and along the fences. Buckwheat opened Aug. 12th, 
and we hoped fora yield from that source, as we had 
not secured a pound of surplus from buckwheat 
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since 1877; and surely it ougut to yield honey one 
year in three at least. Disappointment was again 
our lot, for although there were 50 acres within the 
range of our bees’ flight, still they got scarcely more 
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| 


than enough to supply the demands of the brood. | 


Thus one season for honey closed, with no surplus 
except from basswood. Asa result, we again have 
to report a poor season, yet not a discouraging one 
by any means. We have taken, in comb honey, 3532 


29 


afterward proved to be queenless; had 18 in box 
hives; sold two box hives in spring; transferred 
four; added queenless colony with one transferred; 
commenced summer campaign with 50; had about 
100 swarms; put back and doubled, so that I run to 
90, or 40 increase. I bought a tested queenof J.C. & 
H. P. Sayles; introduced her the llth day of June; 


| tried all summer to get eggs from her, but didn’t 


ibs., and extracted 812, or 4544 lbs. in all, which gives | 


us an average of a little over 62 lbs. for each stock in 
the spring. Our bees have increased from 70 to 112 
stocks, in fair condition for winter. Last year we 
give, as an average for the past 7 years, %) lbs. per 
stock, and were in hopes, by having a good year this 
season, we might bring it upto aneven 100 for an 
8 years’ average; but we have gone the wrong way, 
and so have to chronicle, as our average yield per 
stock for the past 8 years, 6°; Ibs., nine-tenths of 
which has been box honey. Now, there are three 
requisites toward securing a large yield of honey in 
a good season; a fair yield in a medium to a poor 
season, and a little in a very poorseason. First, and 
most important, is the man, or apiarist. The man 
who knows just when and how to doa thing, so that 


everything is done at the right time, and in the right | 
place, and also knowing how to use, and having all of | 


the modern appliances for successful honey raising, 
will rarely have cause to complain of his poor suc- 
cess. Second: A race of industrious bees, whose 
queen shall keep the combs well occupied with brood 
at all times, till the honey harvest closes for the sea- 
son. To this end, one should breed only from queens 
that give the best resultsas honey-gatherers. Third: 
A hive that is adapted to the natural instincts of the 
bee, and also easy of operation for the bee-keeper. 
For box honey, the boxes should come close to the 
brood, so that no space of heavy wood or sealed 
stores intervene between the surplus arrangement 
and the brood. For extracted honey, hive should 


succeed until the first of August. A few days after 
the August No. came to hand, I put July and August 
GLEANINGS together; i. e@., how to raise queens. 
The first colony that I put to work (1 followed the di- 
rections to the letter), raised or started me 37 queen- 
cells. I sorted them at five days, and hatched 25 of 
them. Istarted two other colonies a few days later; 
they produced me 14 cells. | hatched 39 queens; suc- 
ceeded in getting 23 fertilized. I introduced nearly 
allof them by placing the queen with her little 
swarm of bees inthe middle of a queeniless colony. 
With one they killed off her attendants, but saved 
her. 

I introduced one unfertilized queen to & colony 
that had been made up of odds and ends, and for 
severaldaysqueenless. They accepted her “without 
a word.” 

From 41 swarms run to extrac! ed honey, have taken 
3700 Ibs.; from 28 swarms, and all new and strong, I 
got 1000 lbs. comb honey in section boxes, 

I raised my queens by the use of my extracting 
colonies. Of course, 1 had to divide up several to 
make 37 or 39 nuclei. 

1 tried to keep from swarming by cutting out 
queen-cells; failure, failure. 

Four swarms alighted together one day. 
three swarms out of them; saw one queen as I 
placed them and kept watch of the other two. One 
had no queen, and was leaving hive. I hurried and 


I made 


| got a card with sealed queen, and opened the hive 


contain at least 3500 cubic inches of space, all in one | 


apartment. The idea is simply this: If our bees 
and ourselves are always in readiness fora yield of 


honey, and there are but five days’ yield in the whole | 


season, we can secure something; but if not in read- | 


| 


iness, the five days will pass and we shall get noth- | 


ing. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Borodino, N. Y., Oct., 1880. 

Many thanks, friend D. On page 386, Oct. 
No., you say you will go into winter with 100 
colonies, and now you say, when you opened 
up for the spring you had 70. Many of our 
A BC class would, 1 am sure, like to know 
just how you disposed of the 30. Did you 
sell any? How many were lost in winter, 
and why were they lost? or did you winter 
all, and make the 70 strong by doubling up? 
We are anxious about this, because we wish 
to know if it really pays to double up in the 


and gave ’em a puff or two of smoke in the mouth of 
the hive in order toturn the stampeders. I then 
put in the card, shut up hive, and in two minutes all 
was right. They stayed and did well—made about 20 
lbs. comb honey surplus. I was taking out black 
queens one day. One lI didn’t find. Next day, about 
noon, I found her with a double handful of bees un- 
der the back part of the hive. She had ran out and 
was afraid of being captured if she went back. 
BLACKS OR ITALIANS; WHICH ROB THE WORSE? 
You say your boys say they wish all black bees 
were out of your apiary; Italians don’t rob; blacks 


| do. Have Sayles send yeu a queen, and if they can’t 





spring, even when we are not obliged to, to | 


make all of them come through safely. 
are right in thinking you will have no ob- 


We! 


jection to enlightening us on these points, | t t 
_ bees were full-blooded Italians, you would 
have peace and quietness instead of being 


are we not? 
—______——— 90 oa 
FROM AN [OWA ABC BOY. 





Sip SEE some slim reports from Iowa. My success 
MN and experience for the last year has been thus: 
ut 53 colonies in the cellar, all in good condi- 
tion; took out 53 colonies in good condition. 


= p 


One 


/so constantly annoyed. 


outrob your blacks, why, then they are not like mine. 
Ihave 4 queens from them, and &5 to $0 colonies of 
blacks. The Italians monopolize the whole robbing 
“biz.” They are a success (!) I'll have some hy- 
brids next year for them to **buck’”’ against. I use 
the * Humbug Golden Bee-Hive.”’ [ got 1300 lbs. of 
extracted basswood honey; 1500 Ibs. of extracted 
buckwheat. The rest ‘s white colverand mustard. 
Haven't“ writ”’ this for GLEANINGS. I only wanted 
to put in my say. B. F. Lirtve. 
Brush Creek, Lowa, Oct. 6, 1880. 


Pretty well done, friend L. Perhaps you 


| have got hold of a strain of Italians especial- 


ly given to robbing. Try it during a season 
when blacks are robbing and starving, and 
Italians are all off at work in the fields, and 
I think you too wiil decide, that if all your 


I did not mean to 
pronounce the Golden hive a humbug neces- 


| sarily, but rather the man who tried to make 


out he had any right to forbid your making 
such a movable-comb hive if you wanted to, 
or that he had invented any essential thing 
about it. 
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a3 | 
ARE THERE ANY SEASONS THAT WILL | 
NOT AFFORD A PROFITABLE 
CROP OF HONEY? 








ARE BLASTED HOPES THE FAULT OF THE SEASON, OR 
THE BEE- KEEPER ? 





N the August No., p. 358, you say that, in the 
i poorest seasons, you have never failed to get a 
fair crop of honey, or something to that effect, 

and rather imply that the failures are the fault of 
the bee-keepers, and not the seasons. I know, of 
course, it does us no good to complain of the bad 
seasons; but, at the same time, shall we not call 
things by their right names’? If the season is such 
that our bees do not swarm, nor lay up surplus hon- 
ey, Why not say so? Now, Iwill state my manage- 
ment for the season through and would like to know 
if you or anyone else could have done better. I had 
23 stocks, spring count. Ten of them were not re- 
duced by dividing at all last year. 


All were well | 
surrounded with chaff all winter, and, untilin May, | 


all had trays of Root candy over their frames from | 
early in March until about the first of June. Three | 
' ble for you to have made 1000 lbs. of comb 


were divided in carly spring, and have been kept so 


the entire season for queen-raising. Two were very | 
| now Is, from $200 to $250? 


weak, and [only expected them to build up into 
good stocks, which they have done. The remaining 
24 were in fair, but none of them in extra strong, 
condition, and were at first run for surplus honey. 
The brood was spread, and empty combs given as 
fast as my judgment dictated; and, as soon as I 
thought best, | put on the boxes. A few of the best 
had the upper-story Simplicity with the 55 sections, 
starters and separators. A few more had the double 
Simplicity with empty combs for the extractor, 
while the rest, about 15, had the 2+lb. crate with 
sections. Two as good stocks as I had, had each one 
brood frame with 8 sections below; but neither one 
of them put any honey in those sections, worth tak- 
ing out, yet they have been in there all the season. 
Not one stock in the apiary nearly filled its capacity. 
Of the crated ones, the best one gave about 20 Ibs. 
Fully half of them gave nothing. One took all the 
wax of the fdn. starters out, and, I presume, uscd it 
below for brood cappings. Of the double-story Sim- 
plicities, each stored a little, but I did not get a nice, 
filled section in the whole apiary. I thought they 
were filling up too much in the brood-chambers in 
the latter part of June, and I extracted about 190 
ibs.; and about the last of July I took about 150 Ibs. 
of poorly filled section honey, which makes the full 
season's crop. 

I got no natural swarms, and made but 3 artificial 
ones before Aug. Ist, when 1 began to divide, and 
have halved each stock but one. Aug. Ilith I had one 
natural swarm, and that to this day is a mystery, as 
I had divided it about a week before. It had a 
young hatched queen, but Ican never tell where 
she came from, as I could find no remains of a cell, 
but found some cells unhatched. I shall go into 
winter-quarters with about 60 stocks, not over large, 
but mosily young bees, as I have nearly all young 
queens, and they are laying finely yet. 

THE SEASON. 

The early part of the season was pretty dry—at no 
time a severe drouth, but too dry for vegetation to 
do well; since then it has been tolerably wet, but 
nothing seemed to produce much honey. White 
clover was scarcely anything, and the bees did not 
seem to get much from what there was. A sidehill, 


in sight of me, in 77 and ’78, looked as if it had two 


Nov. 





inches of snow on it; but last scason and this it did 
not show the least bit of white. Through July and 
half of August there was scarcely any honey-bloom; 
but buckwheat has been fair, and now that is gone, 
and nothing more to come this fall. 
A. A. FRADENBURG. 

P.S.—I shall have to feed fully one-half of my 
bees to winter through. 

Port Washington, O., 1880. 


Friend F., although it may be a little difli- 
cult to tell just wines you erred, and, al- 
though it may seem, as you state it, that you 
did all that could have been done, do you not 
think some older and more experienced hand 
might have secured a fair crop, right in your 
locality? Suppose, for instance, you had 
made no attempt at increase, but, on the 
other hand, had doubled up your stocks un- 
til you had reduced the 29 to 15 or even 12 
powerful colonies, and had used all the latest 
appliances for getting honey and keeping 
down increase, even with such a season as 
we have had, would it not have been possi- 


_ honey that would have brought, scarce as it 


If I am correct, 
this is the plan upon wnich Doolittle works 


_for comb honey, and L. C. Root for extract- 


ed honey. The above is the plan adopted 
where no increase is desired. If increase is 
wanted, you may be just as well off as you 
are; but the showing of the season’s work 
is hardly as plain a suecess, in the eyes of 
the world. Besides, as you have increased 
and divided, there is some danger of losses 
during the coming winter. 
$000 $$ 

POISONING BEES. 





HAVE BEE-KEfPERS ANY REDRESS? 


from the fact that the purport of this letter 

is to tell the troubles of another. Mr. Peter 
Klasen, a neighbor living about a mile from me, in 
the corporation of Huron, has had his bees poisoned. 
The particulars are as follows: Mr. Krock, a fellow- 
townsman, has a vineyard. He claimed that Kla- 
sen’s bees were spoiling his grapes, and told Klasen 
to keep them at home. Klasen told bim it was an 
impossibillity, and he says that he offered to pay the 
damages. But no; he said he would not have the 
bees there under any consideration. A few days la- 
ter, Klasen noticed that his bees were acting queer- 
ly, and many were dead. Mistrusting that some- 
thing was wrong, he repaired to the vineyard, where 
he found the cause of the bee-slaughter. It was 
boards placed around the vineyard, with Paris 
green or London purple mixed with sweetened wa- 
ter. It killed many before they could get away. 
It seems that Krock was expecting Klasen, and was 
waiting for him, and ordered him off the place, and 
raised a club to strike him. Klasen then drew a 
revolver and threatened to shoot him if he struck 
him. This led to a lawsuit. Klasen sued him for 
damages, and was defeated. He is now intending to 
carry it toa higher court, as it was before a justice 
the first time. Mr. Klasen is one of your patrons, 
who has accumulated about 70 swarms of Italian 
bees. They have been doing well under his manage- 
ment, and are the fruit of many years of labor and 
study. I visited him the other evening at his home. 
His topic for conversation was, as usual, bees, Said 


Le becomes an upleasant duty for me to write you, 
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he, ‘‘My bees are all spoiled. There is not a handful 
in a hive.” 

Mr. Root, my object in writing to you is to ascer- 
tain whether there is any law for the protection of 
bees. If so, let me know immediately. It is claimed 
wround here that there is no law for the protection 
of bees. That being the case, we, the bee-keepers of 
this section, might as well resort to brimstone im- 
mediately, and keep the poison out of the honey. 
We have already done so, for our business is at the 
disposal of our neighbors, who forget to “let live,” 
but never forget to live. 

Mr. Root, since I began this letter I have been out 
to look over my bees, and found that they also have 
been to taste of the poisoned sweets. Four out of 13 
have found it, anda few sunny hours may lay the 
rest in piles, dead, before their hives. Bee-keepers, 
is it not enough that our bark of industry be tossed 
on nature's troubled seay It seems not; for art, in 
the bands of men, has the powér to lay its hand on 
the frail craft and sink it for ever. 

It would hardly be fair to place this under the 
head of Blasted Hopes, and yet you see how we are 
situated. I can stand my loss, evenif I lose them 
all, as I probably shall, if the weather does not pre- 
vent them from flying. But as for Klasen, I leave 
you to imagine for yourselves. He has quite a fam- 
ily, and has depended on his bees for a support. 
They are destroyed, and he has 1000 Ibs. of honey 
that the people won't buy, for fear there is poison 
in it. 

My years deny me the privilege of advising you, 
who are older in the business; and yet, would it not 
be well for us, a class having the same interests, to 
support this man in his attempt to crush this evil 
in its infancy, for is it not an inroad that may lead 
to your homes and apiaries? Advice and informa- 
tion will be gratefully received from you or any of 
your correspondents. GEO. ROSEKELLY. 

Huron, Erie Co., 0., Sept. 29, 1880. 


It is possible, friend R., that the bees were 
harming the grapes, and it may be, too, that 
the owner of the grapes could have obliged 
friend Klasen to move his bees away, by 
taking proper measures; but I am sure he 
could by no manner of means make it appear 
that he had any right, legally or morally, to 
poison the bees. .As bees are now taxable 
property, I should suppose the penalty for 
killing them, even if they are on your neigh- 
bor’s premises, would be the same as for kill- 
ing a horse or cow. Another point should 
be taken into consideration: The bees that 
came for the grapes were not the only ones 
killed, but the sweetened water attracted 
great numbers that would not have come 
otherwise, and the poison carried into the 
hives killed greater numbers still. I think, 
friend R., you are the one to go and remon- 
strate with Mr. Krock. He probably got 
somewhat irritated by thinking he was 
wronged—much more than was really the 
case, and a friendly talk will perhaps be the 
means of having the whole matter settled 
amicably. Our attorney has furnished us 
the following copy of the law, which it may 
be well to read to him, to let him see the 
enormity of the offense he has been commit- 
ting. 

There is no special law reaching the case, but 
your friend’s remedy will come under the following 
section of the Revised Statutes, to wit; 


Sec. 6863. Whoever maliciously destroys or injures 
any property not bis own, shall, if the value of the 
thing destroyed, or the injury done, is one hundred 
dollars or more, be imprisoned in tbe penitentiary 
not more than seven years nor less than one year; 
or if the value is less than that sum, be fined not 
more than tive hundred dollars, or imprisoned not 
more than thirty days, or both. 

We think the above will reach the case of Peter 
Klasen. WOODWARD & ANDREW. 

Medina, O, Sept., 1880. 

—_ —— —_-2>->- = —___—_——_- 
HOW FRIEND ROOT WENT DOWN, AND 
CAME UP AGAIN. 


GOOD FOR YORK STATE, AND GOOD FOR BUCKWHEAT. 


\ NE year ago last spring I found myself without 
4} bees, though I attempted to winter 60swarms. 

I did not write then, because I knew you 
would put me in Blasted Hopes, and I was not ready 
to go there; for | had some hopes.left that were not 
blasted. I found 8 swarms then, which I bought at 
$4.00 per swarm, and transferred from box to Sim- 
plicity hives; and, by using combs on hand, increas- 
ed to 30, and had about 4901bs. surplus comb honey, 
which more than paid the $32.00 for the bees. One 
swarm died last winter, leaving me 2 swarms to be- 
gin business with this spring. 

Now for this season’s work. I have extracted 5 
bbls., of 360 lbs. cach, of white-clover and basswood 
honey, and 5 bbls. of buckwheat and fall honey, mak- 
ing 3600 lbs. of extracted honey, and I have some- 
thing over 400 lbs. of comb honey. My experience 
with comb honey is not satisfactory, for the bees 
would swarm and leave it every time, this vear; and, 
though I moved some of it to the new swarms, giv- 
ing them a full set of combs in the lower story, I got 
very little finished white comb. 

My expense out, this year, is $16.00 for barrels, and 
$3.00 for queens. Product from the 29 swarms, 4000 
Ibs. of honey, and 28 natural swarms, all strong. 

I extracted 1 bbl. of buckwheat honey from 5 hives 
in one day. Wa. H. Roor. 

Port Byron, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1830. 

Thanks, friend R., but we would very 
much like to know how it was that you lost 
60 colonies in one season. Your yield from 
buckwheat is perhaps the largest one we 
have ever had reported. It seems to me you 
must surely have been able to see and taste 
the honey in the tlowers, when it came in 
such a flood. Can anybody tell us about 
this? Do you know where you were wrong 
when you lost so badly, and why it was you 
succeeded so well the winter after? Your 
report tells us another thing, too,—that there 
were localities where honey came in great 
quantities, even this year; nearly 140 lbs. to 
the colony, besides almost doubling the 
number of colonies. 





Sadies’ Department. 


MOTH-WORMS, ETC. 
af i HAVE stands of bees. I had 4 in the spring, 
and increased them to9. This year has been 
—~ avery poor one for bees. I think I shall have 
to feed them some to make sure that they will have 
plenty to winter on. I find there is more to learn 
than just to divide them. One man here had one 
stand in the spring, divided them into three, lost 
two, and will lose that one if he does not look well 
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after it. The worms were very bad here this sum- | 
| from it so that [thought I could taste the flavor, 


mer. I suppose you will tell us to drive them out 
with Italians. My bees are large, yellow, three- 
banded bees. The queens are large, dark-colored, 
with three bands. The bands are not as plain on 
queens as on the worker bees. The drones are black. 
I never handled bees or paid much attention to 
them until one year ago last June, when we bought 
ours. Now, friend Root, I would like to ask you 
how I can keep the moths out of our hives. If we 
(that is, my husband, for he always helps me) do not 
go through them all every two or three days, the 
combs will be full of worms, eating and uncapping 
the brood. My bees are on the L. frames. 
Mrs. E. J. KOLLAM. 

Dunlap, Morris Co., Kan., Sept. 14, 1880. 

I should think, my friend, that your combs 
had been exposed to the moth at some time 
before the Italians had them, and that the 
eggs are just now hatching out. Keep pick- 
ing them out as you have done, and, with 
the help of the Italians, they will soon cease 
troubling you. I have had similar expe- 
riences fora little while, but it can not last 
long if you follow it up faithfully. 





A “VISIT? FROM FRIEND CATHEY OF 
AKRKANSAS. 

re? SEND you my honey report to-day, with some 
¥ of my experience with the new honey-plants; 
and, as there has been something said by sev- 
eral writers in regard to the cotton as 2 honey-pro- 
ducing plant, I thought I would send you a sample, 
thinking it would be new to many of your shop 
hands, if not to yourself. 


| 


HONEY FROM THE COTTON PLANT. 

Isend youalimb with3open bolls on it. They 
are a little dirty, too, from the effects of recent 
rains. You will see, also, that the last two bolls 


open are a little hard in the locks; that is also | 


caused by too much rain. It should all open light 
and puffy, like the first one. The last two will make 
very good cotton, but they are not well matured. 
Had I sent earlier, I could have sent a sample of all, 
on one limb, which would be, an open boll, then 
grown boll just ready to open, *; grown, half grown, 
quarter grown, bloom, and squares, 

The bloom in early summer comes out and opens 
2or3hours after sunrise. It is then pure white, 
with 5 petals, a calyx of 5 leaves, and a bracelet of 3 
leaves. In early morn, the bees work on the outside 
of the bracelets, as though they were making fair 
wages. After the bloom opens, they enter it and 
suck on the inside of the corolla. They never touch 
the stamens, except with their backs; but as there 
is just room cnough for them to enter between the 
corolla and stamens, they come out entirely covered 
with pollen, and you might take them fora new 
breed of bees. They enter the hive in that way, but 
come out clean. 

Tam sure that they gather some honey from the 
cotton, but it is a poor honey-plant. Our friend who 
writes that his bees are gathering large quantities 
of honey from the cotton plant, spoke too soon. He 
had better reconsider and look again. Asa general 
thing, the bees in this country have 5, 10, or 15 
acres of good cotton to the hive. Would not the 
whole South be flooded with honcy if it yielded such 
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amounts? ‘Two years ago my bees gathered enough 


which I thought cotton would be apt to give it; viz., 
a faint sweet. My bees have had free access this 
year to at least 20 acres to the hive, without going 
much more than a mile. 

But to return to the cotton bloom. In early sum- 
mer it is fully open by 8 o'clock A.M, and by 5 P.M., 
it shows atinge of red; by night, it is all red; and 
the next morning it is closed, and by the next eve- 
ning it drops off. The 3 little bracelets you see on 
the limb beyond the bloom, is what we call the 
square, 

The boll-worm miller lays the egg in the tender 
bud; as soon as it hatches it punctures the square, 
the bracelets expand, and thereby warns you of the 
damage done. As the worm grows it follows the 
limb, puncturing each boll, until it destroys them 
all, and we find him about the size of a common cut- 
worm--a fat, hearty epicure, with about half his 
length in a grown boll. 

ARKANSAS AS A HONEY STATE. 

This isa poor honey country at least. We have 
no linden, tulip, sourwood, white clover, aster, or 
goldenrod. If we could average, one year with an- 
other, 25 Ibs. of honey to the hive, we would think it 
good. We generally have honey-dew, if it is dry 
in May. But this year we hadadry May—the only 
dry time we’ve had, and not one drop of honey-dew. 
We have the apple and peach bloom, the whortle- 
berry, the elbow bush, or button willow, which is 
good; but the best honey-plant we have is the su- 
mac. But our bees generally fill up late in the fall 
on -we know not what. 

SPIDER PLANTS IN ARKANSAS. 

I got about 15 of the spider plants to grow, but it 
is growing wild all around me, and forthe sake of 
euphony we callit “poleeat weed.’ Sometimes the 
chickens eat so much of the seed that their flesh 
tastes of it. But there is no doubt but that it pro- 
duces the nectar, though I have my doubts about 
the flavor of the honey if you had enough of it. But 
another season will test this. 

Did the all-wise Creator make a mistake when he 
made this honey-plant to produce its nectar at night 
for all shapes, sizes, and colors of moths to consume 
while the bees were in their hives? I think the rea- 
son some blooms don't have any nectar in the morn- 
ing is, that they exude so much that it dropsout. 


SIMPSON PLANTS IN ARKANSAS. 

I succeeded in getting about 6 or 8 Simpson plants 
to grow. The finest bloom wasthe &th of August. 
It was level full of honey. I waited one month and 
watched the humming-birds carry off the sweet, and 
not a bee had ever visited it. 

One day I had extracted some honey, and had my 
“bulldozing’’ hybrids excited, and I mixeda little 
honey and water, and, with a spoon, filled several 
flowers and sprinkled the leaves. They were soon 
there. Since then I have never looked there, when 
a bee could be out, but they were swarming around 
it. The humming-birds have quit, for they knowit’s 
no use trying. 

This has been about as poora honey season as I 
have ever seen. Owing to several circumstances, 
my apiary was reduced to 4 hives last spring, and 
my bulldozing hybrids robbing my blacks was one 
cause. They were one Italian and 5 hybrids. I 
knew there was little honey to gather, and I tried to 


| prevent their swarming, but for all I could do 
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against it they have increased to 9 strong colonies, 


and the largest swarm I ever saw went to the woods | 


and I got some honey besides—perhaps 60 Ibs.- 
my neighbors have had noincrease nor honey. 


ITALIANS VS. BLACKS. 


As for the comparative merits of the Italians and 
blacks, they will not bear a comparisop, and I do be- 
lieve, with my little experience, that for real “‘vim,” 
“get up,’’ swarming, and gathering honey, the hy- 
brids are the best. 

HATCHING QUEENS FROM DRONE EGGS 
I wish to say to friend B. F. Pratt, p. 477, October 


while | 


| 


| asa favor, but claim it as a right. 


GLEANINGS, that I know he is mistaken about rear- | 


ing a good queen from drone brood. The thing is 
contrary tonature, reason, and—my experience .The 
latter, however, would not amount to much, al- 
though [ have tried it in 3 different hives. But this 
is my principal reason: All worker bees have im- 
perfect female organs. So says the throng. The 
work the bees do to make a queen is to so manageto 
feed the larvie as to perfectly develop the organs; 
then she becomes capable of propagating the spe- 
cies. But nothing less than the power of God can 
change the male organs to female. 

The species of ftigwort which friend Demarec 
speaks of grows here abundantly, but I have never 
seen bees on them. 

PROPOLIS, AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 

S. H. Lane thinks he has discovered where 
It comes from the sweet 
gum inthis country. The ‘‘wee ones” get a wad of 
chewing wax every time I open a hive. I have 
watched them taking it off. It is so sticky and 
tough that it seems difficult to get off; yet they get 
it and pack it in their baskets. 


Friend 
the propolis comes from. 


STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 

Ihave tried the bee-sting for rheumatism, sufli- 
ciently to know that it is the poorest patent medi- 
cine that 1 ever saw. 

Yours for 1&8], B. F. 

Cabot, Lonoke Co., Ark., Oct. 8, 1880. 


CARTHY. 





dhe “Growlery.” 


This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied ; and when anything is amiss, I hope you will ** talk 
right out. As a rule, we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 


4’ A) HE latter part of April last, my wife ordered 
, some bee fixtures of you, which she received 
= the first week in June. While she was wait- 

ing for them she lost 3 swarms of bees, Italians, for 

the need of hives. You must have known, when 
you placed the order on your books, that you could 
not send in time for spring wants. To be on the 
safe side for next season, I persuaded her to order 
her next year’s wants in August, and so be sure of 
them when needed. She accordingly sent you an 
order the last week in August. The goods were re- 
ceived Sept. I6th. When your Sept. GLEANINGS 
came to us, we saw your offer to allow 10 per cent 
discount for goods ordered during the month of 

September. I told her it would apply to her order, 

asamatter of course, and she accordingly wrote 


you, and Tinclose your reply. 





' in our Sept. No., 


Sbe is considerably out by your short-comings, 
and | insist that she has good reasons for claiming 
the discount. She has great faith in you—-I should 
have more; but my experience, made up of 27 years 
in active and successful business, is, that those who 
mix up their religious matters with their business- - 
bear watching. The biggest loss I ever sustained 
($1700 cash lent) was by a man of this stripe. I 
should think you would want to make amends for 
the loss caused. Iam sure lI would. Ido not ask it 
Think it over, 
and let me know your conclusions. E. B. H. 
Oct. 4, 1880. 


My friends, I should not have given the 
above, were it not for the paragraph that re- 
fers to the faults of those who profess to be 
Christians, and especially to those who have 
the courage to carry their religion into busi- 
ness; who are not afraid to say before men, 
that they are trying to follow their Savior. 
It is a sad thing for anybody to take a fellow- 
being’s money without rendering an equiva- 
lent; but, my friends, it is a far sadder 
thing for one to do it who professes to 
try to do right in the sight of God. I fear 
these things do exist, at least to some extent, 
or we should not so often hear of it; and it 
is that we may do better that I have brought 
this matter up to-day. If everyone would 
do alittle better himself, we would havea 
reformed world. If it seems to us that we 
are doing about right already, let us, in view 
of the selfishness that we are forced to ad- 
mit exists in us all, try to doa little more 
than ‘‘about right..””. If we each decide to 
do this, we shall, in all likelihood, even then, 
do only about what is just. 

When I made the offer of 10 per cent off, 
the clerks asked at once if 
they should allow the same discount on or- 
ders received in Aug. I replied that most of 
the August orders were for the fall crop, and 
would not have to be held over for another 
season; and, as there must be some definite 
time for the discount to take effect, it would 
probably be as well to have it commence the 
first day of the month. The above order 
was received in August and filled in Sep- 
tember, which, perhaps, would alter the case 
somewhat. To be on the safe side, we will 
allow the discount. It will be remembered, 
that I asked our friends who suffered from 
our being behind hand in the spring, on page 
248, June No., to send in their bills for dam- 
ages. So few sent in such bills, that I not 
only felt deeply grateful to those of you who 
have suffered, but gained a new faith in my 
fellow-men, and once more decided that this 
world is not a world of ‘“‘selfish and grasp- 
ing’ people. You know, my friends, some- 
thing of the trials and struggles I have 
passed through in trying to get selfishness 
out of my own heart. Well, the result is, 
that I have not only found that Christian 
people are trying to be fair and honest, but 
that those who are skeptical are also. as a 
rule, trying to do the same, where misun- 
derstanding rs and differences of opinion do 
not confliet. Now, in regard to the three 
swarms of bees that were lost. I think I am 
willing, friend H., to pay you for the loss, 
whatever amount you may think right under 
the circumstances. 


~ 
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LONGEVITY OF BEES THE MOST DE- 
SIRABLE OF ALL TRAITS. 


|DITOR GLEANINGS:—I have carefuliy noticed 
iy the prosperity of different swarms of hees for 
a few years past, and invariably traced this 
prosperity to the hardihood or longevity of the 
workers. The most of our best writers tell us to 
breed from tested queens that are most prolific, in 
order to insure, at all times, swarms that are the 
strongest. Who of us has not said, in May and June, 


_______] 


while looking over our bees, that such and such | 


swarms had very prolific queens, as they bad their 
hives full of brood, and that we expected the best re- 
turns from such stocks; but, as the season advane- 
ed, some stock that was weaker in the spring 
months, and whose queen had never attracted our 
attention by her prolificness, now had much the 
largest working force, and were the very stocks that 
gave us the best returns through the season? It 
seems strange that we have so long mistaken the 
true cause of this effect. Those workers could point 
with pride (as many “ humans” do) to the promise of 
a long life and strong constitution handed down to 
them by their progenitors. 
NOTICEABLE FEATURES OF THESE LONG-LIVERS. 


1. Colony always strong;, and ready to take advan- 
tage of any honey yield. 

2. Very many ragged-winged old veterans among 
the working force throughout the entire season. 

3. They bear their loads of honey right up to their 
entrances with less effort than weaker bees do, and 
a close observer can notice that, going and coming, 
they fly more steadily and straight, and a trifle 
swifter, than other bees. 

I have tested this thing to my entire satisfaction 
the past season by depriving stocks of their queens. 
I suppose some who have witnessed the fearful mor- 
tality of some queenless stocks through the working 
season will think I must be mistaken; but I am not. 
I divided one of these long-lived stocks June 26tb, 
leaving about one-half of the bees and 7 Gallup 


frames of brood. They filled the other 5 frames, and | 


gave me 70 lbs. of basswood honey. Although they 
were kept queenless through all the season, they 
filled up their hives on buckwheat, with ample stores 
for winter. They were given a few eggs and larvie 
on two occasions, to keep up their industry; and 
when I gave them a fertile queen, Sept. 5th, they 
were a very fair swarm. Right here I wish to say, 
that all heavy yields of honey are very fatal to the 
workers. I do not think that /iealthy bees will dwin- 
die as fast in early spring as they wear out in gath- 
ering honey during a heavy yicid. But to return to 
my text. A strong colony of blacks, made queenless 
Aug. 1, with plenty of brood, came near perishing 
by Sept. lth; also two swarms of Italians, with very 
prolific queens, dwindled so during the first honey 
vield that they failed to swarm, and gave but little 
surplus. 

I believe many have noticed two stocks, side by 
side, and the one with a very prolitic queen come out 
in the fall weaker and with less honey than even the 
moderately laying queen by their side, whose bees 
are very hardy; but I have noticed that these long- 
lived bees almost always have good queens—but not 
always. I shall hereafter, in breeding queens for 
my own use, if necessary, throw aside prolificness, 
gentleness, beauty, ete., and breed from good work- 
ers, long-livers, and small eaters, instead. And you, 
Bro. Root, the one we consider on the watch-tower 


| looking for everything new and desirable, must as- 
| sist us by your own personal observation, what time 
| you can steal from your many duties. 
M. A. GILL. 
Viola, Richland Co., Wis., Sept. 20, 1880, 


Many thanks, friend G. I have never no- 
ticed, to any extent, what you say, although 
| L have noted particular stocks that were al- 
| Ways strong, year after year, and that seemed 
to stand almost any vicissitude, and still 
keep up. As this is a very important point. 
, it may be well to keep a lookout; but does it 
not pretty nearly cover the whole ground, if 
we select queens to breed from, whose col- 
onies give us the greatest yields of honey, 
year after year? 


Bch 


—— 
HOW TO RENT BE 


Es, 

R. ROOT: — We wish your advice in regard to 
renting bees. The facts are these: J. B. 
Bennett, party of tbe first part, has in pos- 
session 40 swarms of bees which he wishes to rent to 
Frank Blakeslee, party of the second part. Five of 
the swarms are Italian; the remainder are black 

, bees. Twenty of the swarms are strong colonies, 
and the remaining 20 will require feeding before 

| spring. Mr. Bennett wishes to rent them for one 
year, rent to be paid in cash, and your answer to 
this is to be the contract by which both are to abide. 
Now, we wish you to take this in consideration, the 
same as if you were one of the contracting parties. 
The business must be all settled now. The weak 
colonies will require about 150 Ibs. of sugar. You 
are to estimate about what you think will die. The 
hives are single ones, movable combs. We wish no 
evasive answer, nor any more questions asked, be- 
cause the bees have already changed hands, and 

| both parties have agreed before witnesses that your 
| answer is to be the law. Each party reads your 
journal, and both are quite expert in the handling 
| of bees, and are willing to abide by your judgment 
| as to the probable number that will die through the 
winter, the amount of honey and number of colo- 
nies, and the expense of handling the same for the 
coming year. A. M. BENNETT. 
Spartansburg, Crawford Co., Pa., Oct. 4, L880. 


If the winter should be a trying one, and 
the season poor next year, the one who rents 
may have a heavy bill to pay to make the 
stock as good as when he received it, to say 
nothing of profit; but, on the other hand, if 
/everything is favorable, he may clear more 
from them than their present value. In 
view of both these extremes, I would simply 
reduce the stock to a cash value, and place 
the rent money at about what such a sum of 
money would rent for, as follows : 


5 colonies, worth $5.00 each, - - - - $25.00 
i 04 ~ 3.50 ** - - - - 52.50 
20 sad = 205 ™ « - . - - 50.00 


Probable value, $127.50 


The use of the above property one year (to 
be returned in as good order and as many 
stocks), at 10 per cent of value, is $12.75. I 
would give the party who rents, the privilege 
of buying outright if he prefers. 

The above is a low estimate, I know; but 
bees that need feeding in the fall are not 
very salable property, and this fall they are 
especially so. I would, as a general thing. 

‘advise buying rather than renting. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

NEVER knew till I read your book, that virgin 
queens can be introduced to nuclei or queenless 
colonies. So, | made a small box, tacked wire 
cloth on the bottom, cut a hole in the cloth cover of 
a populous colony, the size of the bottom of the box, 
set it over the hole, eut out my queen-cells, and sus- 
pended them in wire cages one inch in diameter and 
29 inches high; then set them in my little box, cov- 
ered it up with cloths, and the warmth of the bees 
hatched out all my cells nicely; and as fast as they 
hatched out I made up nuclei, and introduced my 
white, tender queens secundem artem, and out of 12 
queens thus introduced, all were killed but 3. The 
bees would at once attack the little fellows, pull 
their wings and legs, ball them sometimes, and 
make as though they would sting them. I had smo- 
ker in hand, and smoked the bees according to Hay- 
hurst’s instructions in A BC, and sometimes worked 
an hour. To some that had killed their queens the 
day before, and had started small cells, I gave young 
hatched queens the next day, and they would kill 
them in spite of my smoking and work. So, I have 
laid aside my nursery machinery, and now cut out 
my cells and insert them in brood combs the day be- 
fore [make up my nuclei, and hang them in the 
hive where they were built, according to instruc- 
tions in A BC. This plan worksall right, and I think 
I shall adopt it entirely hereafter. Hayhurst says it 
won't work at all times, and I reckon I must have 
tried it at one of those “times.” Before I tried the 
above process, a neighbor of mine (a beginner), at 
my suggestion had taken out black queens from full 
colonies, in several instances, and introduced young 
virgin queens at once, and they were always re- 
ceived. 

A neightor found a bec-tree this summer, cut it, 
hived the bees, took them home, left the brood 
comb lying at the tree, which is usual here, and in 
about two weeks had to go there, and 
found a considerable swarm that had hatched out of 
those combs. He got agum, and hived those bees 
also, and took them home, and they also are 
well. S.C. 

Maystield, 


{ 


oceasion 


doing 
Fox. 
Milam Co., Aug. 


Texus, 2, 1880. 


Your plan of nursery has been given sev- 
eral times before, friend F., and it will work 
just as well as any, in steady warm weather. 
Ido not know where the trouble was with 
your queens, so many of them being killed, 
unless it was that you were new in the busi- 
ness. It is much easier to introduce newly 
hatched queens to nuclei, or very weak col- 
onies: and, should you try it again, try them 
in such, and I think you will sueceed better. 


FEEDING LIQUID FOOD IN OCTOBER. 

In feeding diluted honey or syrup in Oct. for win- 
ter stores, is there not danger of its not becoming 
perfectly “ripened” before cold weather, unless cer- 
tain limits are observed? If so, what are such lim- 
its? OLIVER FOSTER. 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Sept. 24, 1580. 


There certainly is danger, friend I*., in 


feeding thin liquid food toa weak colony, | 





! 
| after 


cool weather has set in; but where 
there is an abundance of bees and chaff 
hives, or their equivalent, Fe protection, 
there is very little danger. Candy is mueh 
safer for cold weather. 
EARLY-AMBER SUGAR-CANE, ETC. 

Ican not get subscribers, as I thought I could. 
They think they can get along without GLEANINGS 
now, as it will be of no use to them this winter. 
Some say they can not afford it; but they can afford 
to pay me 50 and 75 cents for dividing their bees, or 
at least they have done so.—-My Early-Amber sugar- 
cane seed that I received of you was planted about 
the Ist of June, and from 1-5 of an acre I got 22 gal- 
lons of No. l syrup. How is that for cane? 

N. E. COTTRELL. 
Sept. 25, 1880. 


Fayette, Fulton Co., O., 


HONEY FROM COTTON. 


This has been a poor season here for honey. | 
shall probably get half a crop—-not more. I think it 
a great mistake about bees getting honey from the 
cotton-blossom. I have watched very closely, but 
could not tind them working on the cotton-blossom. 
My hives are located in the middle of a large cotton- 
field. CaaAS. H. KINCADE. 

Sterling, Chicot Co., Ark., Sept. 20, 1880. 

It may be a great mistake, so far as your 
locality is concerned, friend K.; but you will 
see by reports from others, given recently, 
that cotton is visited by the bees in great 
numbers in some localities. 


RACCOONS, ETC. 

I have received queens from Mr. Nellis in the 
Peet shipping-cage. They seem to work well, both 
for shipping and introducing.—Will raccoons des- 
troy bees? I find the droppings of some animal 
that tracks nights among my hives, and I can’t tell 
whether he eats bees or not; but it does eat bugs, 
crickets, and potato-bugs. I see by GLEANINGS 
that some of yopr customers lose their queens by 


their flying away while introducing. If they will 
use a Betsinger introducing cage, and put their 


queens on the combs on the inside of a closed win- 
dow, their queens will not fly away from them, and 
they will scarcely ever lose one in introducing if the 
hive has been without a queen over night.--Where 
ean I get full-blooded, home-bred Italian queens that 
will produce the dark, or leather-colored bees? I 
want them very dark. I want bees for honey-gath- 
ering. I don’t care if they are cross. 

E. D. 
Sept. 23, 1880, 


HOWELL. 
New Hampton, N. Y., 
Raccoons will, at times, kill bees, much in 

the same way that skunks, frogs, and toads 

do: and it would seem that a great part of 
the animal kingdom have a sort of fancy for 
preying on our pets, solely, it would seem, to 
get the little drop of coveted nectar contain- 
ed in their little bodies.— Your plan will do 
very well to prevent queens from taking 
wing; but can you not as well release them 
before a window with one cage as with an- 
other? Get an imported queen that pro- 
duces dark workers, and raise queens from 

_ They will be quite likely to grow light- 

, for the grand-daughters of our foreign 
ene are almost alw: iys lighter than their 
mother. 
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Inclosed 1 send specimens from a swarm of bees 
which I have. Some friend of mine found them 
while bee-hunting. It seems that they had been in 
an old woodpecker’s nest, and some one had taken 
the honey, and they had collected on a bush a few 


rods from their old home. I took an old hive and | 


brought them home, some 2's miles. They have the 
appearance of being pure Italians. That is my con- 


clusion after reading your A BC book, which Ihave. | 


There are not any such looking bees in this vicinity. 


There are 2 swarms of pure Italians in this place, | 


but they are not as light colored as those of mine, 
and they have not lost any swarms. Iam trying to 
keep them by feeding, and keeping them in a warm 
place this winter. I have not any sealed honey to 
give them, but have some fdn. which | bought of 
you. I should think the weather too cool to draw it 
out. I have 5 swarms of black bees, but do not 
think that they are good as Italians. If I could 
keep this swarm over it would give me a good start 
on Italians. J. E. HAMMOND. 
Oxford, Mass., Oct. 4, 1880. 


A part have the marks of full blood, and 
perhaps all; they are so dried up that itis 
hard to tell. It is pretty late for fdn., but 
with careful feeding, may succeed. Can you 
not get one comb from each of your other 
colonies to give them and then feed? Your 
chances would be much better, if you could 
do so. 


CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPING, AND HOW THEY GET A 
SWARM DOWN OUT THERE. 


We have not had a good year for bees here this 


year, but it has been so much better than last year, | 
that bee-men ought notto complain. I started with | 


26 stands last spring; have 98 now; have lost 4 by 
skunks; sold 2, and have had severa] take French 
leave; have extracted between 2000 and 3000 Ibs. of 
as nice honey as I have ever seen. Had it not been 
for the fire last fall, and the fog this spring and 
summer, I would have taken out at least five times 
as much. I must tell you how I saved a swarm of 
pure Italian bees. They clustered on a leaning oak 
on the creek bank, about 40 feet up the tree, and 
nearly 60 feet from the ground up. The tree would 
not hold my weight, and I could not get a pole up to 
them. To cut the tree would kill the bees. The 
limb that they were on was 2 or 2" inches in thick- 
ness. After getting my hive all ready (with 2 combs 
of brood), [ took my ritle, and, at the third shot, 
down came bees and limb together. I hived them 
the best I could, and to-day they are one of the best 
swarms in the apiary. Nearly all of my bees are 
two and three banded Italians. E. CADWELL. 
Carpentaria, Cal., Oct. 1, 1880. 


BEES AND SMALL FRUITS. 

Would it be profitable fora man engaged largely 
in small fruits to go into bee-culture for honey ona 
large scale? that is, would the bees break up the 
fruit farm? F. C. DRANE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 8, 1880. 


I would not advise any man to go into bee- 
keeping on a large scale all at once, friend 
D., and for that matter I do not know that 
I should advise him to go into any business 
in that way; but, as far as the bees inter- 
fering with the fruit is concerned, I should 
not hesitate a minute. I am now planting 
strawberries and peach-trees, and I am si 
the bees will never trouble either of them. 





| We have 500 bearing grapevines now right 

| over our bee-hives, but I do not know that I 
have ever seen a bee on the grapes, even du- 
ring the severe drought that has just passed. 
I believe bees do sometimes get agoing on 
very sweet grapes, but it is only when they 
are dead ripe, and ought to have been picked 
some time before, unless I have been very 
much at fault in my observations. 


THE NEW COVER, ETC. 

You ask, in Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, ‘*‘What do you 
think of our new cover?’ Well, I for one don’t think 
anything of it. I can’t see what the artist had in 
view in the design, when he got it up. Ohthattree! 
It looks as if it might be a bee-tree. Then that wig- 
wam, or what is it? Where is the smoke? The only 
pleasing feature about it is the motto in the arch of 
the dome. The “queen”’ of my domicile says she 
can beat it herself. Give us the old one next No. 
What has become of the Diary and Account-Book 
you spoke of in June No., page 261? J. P. WATT. 

Duck Creek, Ills., Oct. 7, 1880. 

Well, now, friend W., that is rather dis- 
couraging. The wigwam, as you call it, is a 
bee-hive, in its most primitive form,—in 
fact, away back, before they even twisted 
the straw into shape. On the other side, our 
friend Whiting, the artist, has tried to show 
a modern bee-hive. ‘Tell your queen to give 
reins to her artistic convictions, and send us 
a sketch of the result. Friend Whiting had 
only a sample copy and the A B C book, and 
then did it to suit himself. Some others 

think differently from what you do, as you 
will see.—The account-book 1s all set up in 
type, but the demand has been so small for 
| nda that, like Mrs. Cotton’s great bee- 
_ book, it has never yet been printed. After 
a few more ask about it, we shall probably 
get it going. 


PERFORATED-TIN SEPARATORS, ETC. 
I think there is a wide spread dissatisfaction with 
| solid-tin separators. Can’t you furnish tinners’ 
punches of suitable size for perforating tin with 
| round or oblong *s inch holes, and let us do our own 
perforating? I fear wire gauze can never be made 
to answer as nicely as perforated tin; and then, 
we dislike to throw our old separators away, if they 
can possibly be changed so as to answer. 
J.S. HUGHEs. 


Mt. Zion, Ill., Sept. 21, 1880. 

The subject is being considerably agitated 
now, friend H., but 1 fear you will not be 
able to get a punch to perforate the separa- 
tors you now have, because it would bulge 
and curl up the tin, unless a die was made 
to work with the punch. Who among us 
has the necessary skill and tools to make 
such a machine for a small amount of mon- 
ey? Friend Jones is very enthusiastic on a 
separator made to divide off the hive, so that 
the queen and drones can be “fenced off,” 
as it were, from the workers. The holes are 
to be oblong, and he says that, if made ex- 
actly right, the workers pass and repass, 
without trouble, but the queen and drones 
are effectually excluded. The separators 
are made of zinc, and with a pair of them, 
he claims to be able to make the bees store 
all the honey they gather in section boxes. in 
the body of the hive, and in the center of the 
. brood-nest, if we wish, and that, too, with- 
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out getting either brood or pollen in them. | 


The idea, I believe, comes mainly from our 
English friends. If I am correct, no sur- 
lus boxes are used on top, but all are placed 
in the one brood apartment, and the frame 
is to be a deep one,—much like the old 
American frame that has been used so ex- 
tensively, and mostly discarded, if I mis- 
take not. Our usual frame of sections, 
placed on each side of the brood-nest, it 
seems tome, covers about the whole of this 
ground, but perhaps I am not right about it. 
I have no doubt but that the perforated sep- 
arators will be a great advance, but I can 
not see how it will pay to perforate the met- 
al by hand, unless one has much spare time 
on his hands. 


WHY DO THEY PICK AND PULL AT CERTAIN BEES, 

Two or three bees are often seen to take hold of 
another bee and seem to be gnawing atit. Without 
hurting it, it seems to be annoying to the bee, and it 
curls itself on the side like. What are they doing to 
it? 

I think such cases are usually young bees 
that have by mistake got into the wrong 
hive. The sentinels, recognizing that he is 
not a robber, do not want to sting him, and 
yet they wish him to take wing and get 
away where he belongs. Ile, poor fellow, 
discovers he is not with comrades, but, in 
his fright, seems not to know where to go, 
and therefore he curls himself up. not un- 
like a young puppy when scolded, and en- 
dures with meekness their bites and pinches, 
unti) they decide, seemingly by mutual con- 
sent, that no very great harm will accrue 
from letting him remain. 


DRONE COMBS FOR THB EXTRACTOR. 

You recommend drone fdn., for comb honey; which 
kind for frames for extractor? More honey may be 
stored with drone fdn., but the frames could not af- 
terward be used in the brood chamber. 

I should by all means prefer drone combs 
in the upper story, for the extractor. In 
transferring I have saved out all the drone 
combs, and put them into frames by them- 
selves, and there is no question in my mind 
but that such combs were filled and capped 
over during a heavy yield considerably soon- 
er than the worker combs by their sides. 


CHANGES IN THEA BC. 

Changes are made in A BCfromtimeto time; why 
not publish them at the end of the year, making 
them a part of GLEANINGS, from which they might 
be separated and pasted into A BC? or, if separate, 
sent to such as want them. 

A. B. KISE. 

Safe Harbor, Pa., Sept. 20, 1880, 

I have often thought of an appendix sheet 
for the A BC, but there are so many chang- 
es being made, and they are made so con- 
stantly, that it has seemed a little difficult 
to get atit. All of the matter first appears 
in G@LEANINGS, and it is my purpose to put 
nothing in the A 13 C until it has been well 
tested. Several of our friends, when their 
A BC gets pretty well worn, sell them for 
about half-price to some neighbor, and get a 
bright new one; but I will prepare the ap- 
pendix sheet, if there are enough who want 
it, 





A QUESTION IN REGARD TO STARTING NUCLEI. 

If I should take a bunch of bees from a colony 
and put them ina hive with some comb, and put a 
queen with them, will they stay and go to work, or 
will they go back to the old hive? 

E. F. VARNER. 

Harveysburg, O., Oct. 9, 1880. 

Your experiment would probably fail, as 
you state it; but if the comb contained a 
little unsealed brood, a great part of the bees 
would be pretty certain to cling to that, and, 
if there were enough of them, they would, 
with the assistance of a queen, make a 
swarm. In saying this, I take it for granted 
that you euil not undertake to do this in 
the winter, nor even at the present time in 
the fall of the year, but that all attempts in 
the line of artificial swarming should be made 
at about the time bees swarm naturally. A 
very severe (and, I can but think, needless 
criticism) has been made on a passage in the 
A B C, because I neglected to state, in di- 
rect connection, that the work was to be 
done at a season when bees swarm, although 
I very distinetly so stated at the beginning 
of the subject. Perhaps I should add, that, 
to have the above plan succeed well, we 
rather need some young bees. Those that 
cluster on the outside of the hive will be 
very apt to go right back home—the greater 
part of them. 


THE GRAPE-SUGAR CANDY FOR WINTER. 

I see some of the candy bee-feed is made according 
to your formula, except in the matter of flour. I 
used a less quantity, and it is candying in the cells 
of some of the bees to which I fed it, and I am sorely 
afraid it will be untit for winter use. I was afraid to 
use the full quantity of flour, on account of sour- 
ing. What additional light can you shed on this im- 
portant subject? Lam feeding 12 colonies, and am 
very naturally anxious to avoid mistakes and steer 
clear of Blasted Hopes. I used the candy last win- 
ter, which was very mild here, with the best of re- 
sults. SAm'L RAU. 

Homeworth, O., Sept. 21, 1880. 

We have had no bad result from using it, 
and have never had any remain in the cells 
so but that bees used it out in the spring; 
but stores of candy only, of any kind, are 
rather unsafe for winter. The bees will 
sometimes seem unable to get the requisite 
moisture to soften it up, and hence starve, 
where they would not, had they access to 
liquid food. On this account the candy 
must be fed quite early. or the bees must 
have at least a portion of their stores in the 
form of liquid food. 


A WABBLING SAW FOR MAKING RABBETS. 

Friend Root, we have been making Simplicity 
hives, and I think we have made an improvement 
on the method you give for sawing out the rabbets 
in the covers. We do it by running the board once 
over the saw set wabbling, thus saving one handling 
of the board, and doing as clean and smooth a job as 
it is possible to do by your method, and, I think, ata 
considerable saving of time. D. G. EDMISTON. 

Adrian, Mich., June 3, 1880. 

Thanks. We have tried the same plan, 


but thought it cut so much slower that it 
| did not pay. 
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COST OF IMPORTING, AND CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND 
QUEENS. 

As to whether it pays to import five queens, I will 
let you judge from what the entire cost was. Cost 
of check, $7.15; of express, $13.76; total, $20.61, and 
one of the queens was dead. The four are first-class 
queens.—Why do you keep Cyprian and Holy-Land 
bees with your Italians? From what I learn, they 
are crosser than Italians, and no better in other 
ways. Seems to me, you would not want to send 
out Italian queens fertilized by these drones, and 
consequently hybrid. CHAS. R. BINGHAM. 

Edinburg, Portage Co., O., Sept. 27, 1880. 


Well, it seems, friend B., you did not do 
so very badly, after all, in importing a small 


number of queens; for if they are fine ones, | 


as you say, they would have cost you a little 
more to have bought them here.—You mis- 
take about the Cyprians being cross. They 
are very gentle, and nice to handle. I do 
not remember that I have ever used smoke 
at all for the Cyprians. It is only one of the 
two colonies of Holy-Land bees that are 
cross, and I have handled these without any 


trouble, in the middle of the day, when they | 


were flying. They differ so little from the 


Italians, that I can not think any objection- | 


able features will be developed by the cross. 
Of course, we shall not carry it to any great 
extent, unless the two races show some de- 
sirable traits. 


I started, this spring, with 17 swarms~ 13 good, and 
4 very light. The light swarms have built up to 
good heavy ones, and I have inercased to 35, all hea- 


vy but 3, which I am now feeding. I have made 516 | 


lbs. box honey, sold $60.66 worth, and have on hand 


142 Ibs. yet to sell. I sold all at l6c. per |b. This is | 


as near as I can get it. I think it will overrun this 
some, as we have used a good many boxes in our 
own family, which are not counted in this report. 

I see in last moyth’s GLEANINGS, that some one 
wishes us to tell what cage we prefer for shipping, 
introducing, etc.; also how bee-stings affect rheum- 
atism. 

THE PEET QUEEN-CAGE. 

Now, I prefer the Peet cage above all others, and 
my reasons are these: In the first place, they are 
nicer, have more room for the bees to stir around, 
are lighter, and cost one cent less to send them by 
mail than yours. They are handier to introduce 
from, for you can open your hive, kill or take out 
your old queen, slide your Pect cage down between 
your combs, close your hive, and the thing is done; 
while, with your cage, one sometimes has to open 
the hive a number of times before the queen will be 
accepted; and I do not like to have a cage on top of 


my frames, because I can not use my surplus story | 


while it is there, whereas the Peet cage makes no 
difference. Another good feature in the Peet cage 
is, that the back is made of tin, the front of wire, and 
you can see the bees much more plainly than you 
can in any other cage that I have yet seen. 
BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 


In regard to the bee-stings, I can not see that they 
make any difference in rheumatism, as I have been 
troubled with it for years. Stings may be just as 
good as any counter-irritant, as far as they go, but I 
prefer other medicine, although bee-stings do not 
pain me in the least after two or three minutes. 
They swell quite badly at times, and at other times 


| not at all. When they strike a bone they swell, and 
do not swell when received in deep flesh. 

That homely, dark, and small queen you sent me 

is all right, and has got the hive full of nice yellow 
| Italians. I looked at her three days ago, and, as you 
| said, she is a golden beauty. 

I guess I will stop, for I want the reports all put 
| in GLEANINGS; and, if I fill the whole book, how 
| will you get in the rest? R. P. LOVEJOY. 
Greig, Lewis Co., N. Y., Sept. 25, 1880. 


_ I am very glad indeed to hear so many 
| good reports of the Peet cage ; but is it real- 
fy true, that no one has lost queens while 
using them? If I am correct, you may have 
to open the hive a great many times with 
/even the Peet cage.—Your jast remark, 


friend L.,is one that the A B C class would 
'do well to think of often. If we are going 
| to hear from all, we shall certainly have to 
learn brevity. 

OMITTING STARTERS IN SECTION BOXES. 

Now, [have a little matter that I would like to 
ventilate to you. When you sent catalogue, section 
boxes were entirely new to me. Well, I thought it 
a good idea, and went to work and put them upon 
two hives—7 frames of 8 sections each, in each hive. 
Well, the result is, that I have some 40 or 50 Ibs. of 
honey in each case, but it is put in them in sucha 
| way that I can’t get a single section out without 
| breaking the comb. It is fastened upon one or both 
| sides to the tin separators, and as soon as moved 
| the honey begins to run. Now,1 don’t know but 
| they are all right, but why didn’t you let us know all 
| about that part, or else tell us where to get educated 
bees for the bees-ness? Perhaps one well-trained 
| bee might teach a whole apiary, and then the sec- 
tions would be of use. Is it acommon thing for 
you to have bees do this? If not, why not? and if 
so, What can be done to prevent it? The separators 
were of new bright tin, 3 in. wide. I shall go back 
to the larger boxes if that is the way they usually 
work.—My bees are Italians. D. E. WASHBURN. 
| Felchville, Vt., Sept. 27, 1880. 

Although you do not say so directly, I in- 
fer you omitted the fdn. starters, friend W., 
and then, of course, you would have trouble. 
Had you examined the catalogue a little 
/more closely, I think you would have noticed 

this point. Starters of natural comb will do, 

if they are suftliciently large, and put in ex- 
'actly square; but, of late, fdn. starters are 
/so universally used that ! had almost forgot- 
ten that anybody ever did make the mistake 
you have. Your sections were, | presume, 
| by what you say, home-made. Prepared as 
| we put them up, not one section in a thou- 
sand should leak honey. 


INTRODUCING UNFERTILEK QUEENS SEVERAL DAYS 
OLD. 

Though it is late in the day, I will attempt to an- 
swer your communication in the July No., p. 321, in 
regard to unfertile queens. Although I agree with 
you in part, I will have to differ with you in opinion 
in regard to introducing them; for I have intro- 
duced them 4 and 5 days old; and, if you will send 
me one next season, I will introduce her and return 
her to you a laying queen. S. H. LANE. 

Whitestown, Ind., Sept. 25, 188). 

The exception only proves the rule, friend 

I too can introduce virgin queens four or 
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live days old, sometimes ; but I would not 
like to guarantee to do it. .A month or two 
ago a bright-looking young man brought us 
some queens he wanted to sell. I questioned 
him about his imported queen-mother, etc., 
and, as the queens looked nice, I bought 
them to introduce. I may here remark, that 
I never buy queens without knowing some- 
thing of the one who raises them, or unless I 
first introduce them into my own apiary and 
test them. There were about 25 of the 
queens, if I am correct; but, before we got 
them introduced, we found a good many 
that looked surprisingly as if they were just 
newly hatched. After a great deal of work 
we got about two-thirds of them introduced, 





but many of them did not lay for ten days or 
two weeks. Meanwhile, our boy had been 
studying his .\ BC book that he took when 
he sold us the queens, and pretty soon he 
confessed that he, through ignorance, took 
the greater part of the queens just as they 
hatched out. He learned his lesson, and I 
learned mine, a part of which was, that vir- 
gin queens can be introduced by caging. | 
But I do not want to undertake it again. 


CONVENTION REPORTS, ETC. 

From what you say on page 494, last No., I should 
think you thought of publishing convention reports. 
We have enough of that, and to spare, in the other 
bee publications. My advice to you is Punch’s ad- 
viee to the man about tomarry,—DON'T, L.C. Root 
did report a good crop for 1880; but I think, from 
what I hear, that Herkimer and Montgomery county 
bee-keepers have all had avery good yield. Can't 
you get some other report from that section—say 
Philip Elwoods, Starkville, Herkimer Co., N. Y.? I 
know his is very large, and he has about 700 swarms. 

N. F. CASE. 

Glensdale, Lewis Co., N. Y., Oct. 3, 1880. 


FOUR-BANDED BEES. 

You say in the A BC book, that you have never | 
seen a four-banded bee. Now, Mr. Root, one of the 
dollar queens I bought of you produces all four- 
banded bees. The third band is the widest of any. 
Now, if you think lam mistaken, I will send you 
some of the bees, so that you can see for yourself. 

D. E. ROBBINS. 

Hesperia, Oceana Co., Mich., Sept. 17, 1880. 

Since reading the above I have taken a 
look, and I think I shall have to confess, 
that Italian bees can be selected that have a 
portion of a fourth band, visible when the 
bee is made to elongate itself sufliciently. I 


do not think they can be found in every col- | 


ony, but perhaps one or more colonies that 
can be made to show it may be found in al- 
most every apiary. Do not confound this 


the hives as much as a month, but occasion- 
ally one would die, do the best we could. 

do not think it well to have bees out of the 
hives more than a week or ten days; but if 
it were really necessary, 1 would make a 
larger cage and give them not only water 
and sugar, but sealed honey as well, and I 
would give them about + or 4 lb. of bees with 
them. This is the way friend Jones fixes 
his bees for their long voyages from Cyprus 
island and the Holy Land, and he says they 
have never yet lost one in shipping in our 
country, that he knows of. It is a good plan 
to allow the little colonies to fly once in 
awhile; but when you do, you must stand 
sentinel at the entrance, and when the queen 
makes her appearance, as she often will, you 
must cage her and leave her near the en- 
trance until the bees all come back; then 
shut them up, put her in, and your little 
hive is ready for another three or four weeks. 
Friend Jones uses a glass bottle of water, 
with a notch cut in the cork, on my old orig- 
inal plan. 


BEES AND GRAPE JUICE. 
lam making wine, and the bees want to work on 
the grape juice. Willit hurt them? I see nothing 
in your A BC onthe subject. Will they get honey 
from them if they are not injurious’? 
Canton, O., Sept. 23, 1880. E. H. MORRIS. 


Our bees have never gathered enough 
grape juice to give it a test; but, from 
what I have seen of the effects of fruit juices, 
I should think it would be about as bad as 
cider. It will not make honey, or, at least, 
not such honey as comes from the flowers. 
Cider stores, when ripe, form a sort of trans- 
parent fruit jelly, which is almost sure to 
produce an aggravated form of dysentery. 

WHY DID THEY SWARM OUT SO MUCH ? 

About a month ago a hive had been invaded by 3 

several small swarms of bees, one of which was Ital- 


| ian. Friend Foster lives 2'; miles from me, and has 


the only Italians about here within 7 miles, and has 
lost one swarm. Soon after this quadruple volunta- 
ry union, they left the hive for a bush in the apiary. 
They were rehived without trouble. This perform- 
ance became a daily thing, and, not yet being up to 
the A B C’s, I did not for a long time suspect the 
want of a queen. I tried them in different boxes and 
other frames, but stay they would not. I finally no- 
ticed that little or no change was made on any comb 


| or fdn. given them, and that they had no pollen, and 
| were not laying up honey, and had no eggs or brood. 


I then wanted a black queen of friend Foster, who 
could not supply me, but named you. I sent from 


| here on the 7th; on the lth, about sundown, they 


band with the fringes of yellow down that | 
are always liable to wear off, but look for a| 
permanent yellow in the horny substance | 
| again. My son of 12, however, recailed me, exclaim- 


composing the band. 


KEEPING QUEENS A MONTH OR TWO. 
Will you please tell how you keep queens a month 
ortwo? I lost mine in ten days. 
Maria L. DEMING. 
Watertown, Wash. Co., O., Sept. 25, 1880. 


Give them pure water and pure sugar and | 


fresh young bees as often as they seem 
dumpish. We have kept them thus out of 





swarmed out, and, after they had clustered, noticing 
other bees entering the vacated bive (attracted by 
the sugar syrup that was being fed to them in the 
hive), I stepped up and closed it, turning away 


ing, ‘‘ Here is a queen trying to get in!’ Before we 
could secure her, she mounted high up and flew 
southward. Next morning, the llth, they came out 
again quite early, about 7 o’clock. After that, they 
manifested no disposition to swarm, and Saturday 
and Sunday they were storing some honey, and eggs 
were discovered! 


LARGE EGGs. 
They were the largest bee-eggs that friend Foster 
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or I ever saw—a good deal larger than common. | Simplicity hives, and the queen is not satisfied in 
Friend F. examined the colony with me on Monday, | filling all the frames below, and goes up and fills the 
and we concluded that it had dwindled down so low. frames there with brood also. Again: Why do the 
that it would be better to unite it with some other bees bite the capping off from many cells, some- 
hive. We found the queen that laid the large eggs. times leaving the little white heads exposed? Is cap- 
She was large and fine looking, and, withal, full (I ped brood injured by the motion of the extractor 
suppose) of eggs. We pinched her head off, and, aft- | forcing their heads against the capping? 
er a good smoking, emptied them into a well-smoked J. B. RUMFORD. 
hive. They were all right in a few minutes. I can’t Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal., Sept. 4, 1880. 
account for the presence of this large-egged queen. | [| should hardly want to rear drones to 
It was evident, she had been laying only abouttwo  gtoek my apiary, friend R., from a queen 
days. Perhaps she was a young, unfertilized queen that was not prolific; but it may be that her 
up to Saturday, the lith. Geo. H. WAppELL, M.D. | producing so little brood was occasioned by 
Coronaco, Abbeville Co., 8. C., July 20, 1880, ‘something connected with her long journey, 
Your rey colony did not swarm out be- in which case it is not likely her progeny 
cause they had no queen, but because they | would inherit the fault.—You can easily get 
had an unfertile queen, and no brood in the | the honey, even if the queen should Jay in 
hive, I think. At the time you saw this/| every comb, both above and_ below, by the 
queen, the whole colony had attempted to use of the extractor. I think you will find 
follow her as usual; but, not finding her, | that when the queen gets to laying very 
they clustered, and the queen came back | much above, she is neglecting the lower sto- 
alone, when your son noticed her. A frame | ry, and I would lift some from below that 
of unsealed brood, that we have talked so} had no brood, and put those having much 
much about of late, would, in all probability, | brood below. If the colony is not strong 
have saved all of your trouble. I can not | enough for the room they have, they will 
think why you should decide the colony | often all move in a mass into the upper sto- 
could not build up when they had a good | ry, because the warmth rises up, toward the 
laying queen in the month of July. I would | roof.—The uncapped brood you mention is 
have saved her on account of the large eggs, | all right, and is fully explained in the A BC. 
if nothing more, even had it been December | The extractor does not harm the brood un- 
instead ms Are not some of our friends | less turned so fast that the unsealed larvee is 
a little in haste, to pinch queens’ heads? | thrown out. 
Give me a young laying queen, with the old- eats 
est bees you can pick out, and I will make! I have watched you, and frequently have seen you 
you a good colony from them during any of | apparently forsake your own interest, and even of. 
the summer months. fer a reward to encourage an invention likely to 
prove a loss to you, all pro bono publico, especially 
CALIFORNIA. to benefit the readers of GLEANINGS. I therefore 
The only dollar queen I saved out of the four you | fee] free to write as I would not otherwise. 
sent me last fall is the poorest layer leversaw. She 
can not keep up a decent nucleus. Still, the $5.30 
was well invested, for the hybrids raised from her 
and my black drones were far superior to the blacks 
in filling frames full of brood—many of them giving 
over 10 frames of brood and larvie to the hive. We 
have increased from 10 to 40 by the use of fdn, us- 
ing 10 frames below for brood, and 10 above for ex- 
tracting. We got but little honey during the sum- 
mer—just enough to keep up breeding; but now 
they are doing well, we think. We got about 30 gal. 
during last week; the honey is a light yellow and 
fine quality, but I can not tell where it comes from. 
Goldenrod is in bloom, but I can not find a bee on 
it, even though some of the beautiful yellow tops 
are within a rod of the hives; neither do they ap- 
pear to gather from sunflowers, of which there are high as the Van Deusen, and I don’t see how a more 
thousands in bloom, except it be now and then a bee | Perfect fdn. can be made than this; but he has not 
that seems to be looking on the stalk for a kind of | Yet given us the price of it. My experience leads 
pitch with which they fasten the frame tightly in | ™¢ to use and recommend, hereafter, very light fdn. 
some cases. with high side walls, the Van Deusen and Vander- 
vort kinds being the only ones I have used answer- 


> , ing the test. I shall also hereafter always fill every 
We have over one thousand vines, of some ten va- S : y y 


: : : section, and am sure I shall obtain, as I already have, 
rieties, and had trees full of peaches, many bird- | a : a 
. : | a profitable increase in the amount of surplus honey. 
picked, during the season when there was no more | 

SIMPSON AND SPIDER PLANTS. 


honey than sufficient for brood-rearing; still, I have | 
yet to see the first bit of fruit disturbed by the bees. | The seed I saved last spring has produced plants 
They were lively on the blackberry blossoms, but that have caused me a good deal of disappointment. 
never disturbed the fruit. | I had often seen yellow-jackets and other insects 

There is one problem I should like to have solved. | about them both, but nevera bee; and yesterday, 
What would you do if you did not want to increase | thousands of winged ants (I believe they were) were 
the stock of bees, but wished to get as much honey | flying around the Simpson plants, seemingly enjoy - 
as possible? that is, suppose you have two-story ' ing something obtained from the flowers, but not a 





COMB FOUNDATION. 

I have used, this season, your light drone fdn., 
Van Deusen flat-bottom fdn., and Vandervort’s nat- 
ural-bottom fdn. Van Deusen fdn. makes about 10 
sq. ft. to the pound, and Vandervort about 9'4 sq. ft- 
tothe pound. I have tairly tested these varieties of 
fdn., and am satisfied that the bees will begin to 
store honey in all at the same time. Ihave bad Van 
Deusen fdn. drawn out and honey stored in it with- 
in 24 hours after giving it to the bees, and I can say 
the same of the others. The Van Deusen being the 
lightest, I can with less money fill my sections, if it 
could be obtained at the same price per pound as 
the others. John Vandervort, of Laceyville, Pa., 
makes a thin, natural-bottom fdn. with a side wallas 





BEES TROUBLING FRUIT. 
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bee near. A few bees were then —about noon -on the 
Spider plants. Whenthbe Simpson and Spider plants 
first began to bloom, I could, every forenoon, shake 
the drops of honey out of both, but lately could find 
it in neither. This morning | went earlier than usu- 
al to examine them, while yet the sun lacked a 
half-hour of rising, and found the bees already 
there, but no ants, yellow-jackets, or bumble-bees 
then. They doubtless came in time to smell where 
the honey had been. 
MOLLIE HEATH PLANT. 

Please tell us just how to grow this plant. I have 
put the seed in the hands of a florist three times to 
start for me, and but one seed germinated. Your 
directions, “Stand seed on end,’’ was closely ob- 
served, and one seed sent up a plant, but the little 
thing refused to ‘‘stand onend”’ after a few days. I 
again obtained two seeds, as the plant had “damped 
off.” These I placed in the open ground, and said, 
‘Take care of yourselves.’”’ No return from them. 
Please direct us more fully, and describe the plant 


and its bloom. 
SECTION BOXES. 


We have recvived samples of these from several 
parties. Do they all send a fair sample of what we 
may expect if we order a thousand? lI received from 
you a sample section very much smoother inside 
than the thousand I received from you. Those 
bought were satisfactory, but I think the sample 
should always fairly represent the goods. 

Oxford, Pa., July 15,’80. S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 
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3 more colonies for a new start. 


Al 


In the meantime, I 
got the A BC and GLEANINGS, and I now have 6 fine 
strong colonies, each one with a fine large Italian 
queen, which I raised from a queen I got from Hay- 
kurst, allin L. Simplicity hives. I have received 75 
Ibs. of section honey so far, and $100 worth of expe- 
rience. While Iam writing, I would like to say two 
things; i. e., the 's story, to hold 28 sections, I could 
not use, on account of the fact that the sections 
would get gummed so fast to the broad strips that I 
would often pull the bottoms of! and otherwise dis- 
joint them in trying to get them off; and then, 
again, the bees will get on the strips and get mashed. 
Second, I have some trouble by getting the comb 
in sections stuck to the tin separators, and thus pull 
the capping otf when I go to remove them. 

Austin, Texas, Sept. 29, 80. JAMES G. TAYLOR. 

I think your trouble with the 4 story, friend 
T., lies in not knowing how to handle them, 


|in some way, for we have sold thousands of 


I have never yet seen a Mollie Heath hon- | 


ey-plant in bloom. We have one in our gar- 
den, but, although it is 3 or 4 feet high, there 
are no blossoms as yet. We too had trouble 
in getting it started, but the beauty of the 
foliage is well worth the trouble, after all.— 
Samples of sections should certainly be no 
better than the regular run; but, our stock 
of seasoned lumber giving out last season, 
obliged us, against our will, to send out 
work not quite as nice as samples sent in the 
spring. 


RHEUMATISM AND BEE-STINGS; A GOOD REPORT AT 
LAST. 

I noticed friend Lemmon’s questions in September 
GLEANINGS, and forgot to give any answer until I 
saw it in the Oct. No. Seven or eight years ago | 
was struck down with neuralgia, or acute rheuma- 
tism. I suffered all that it is possible for a mortal to 
suffer and live. I tried all the liniments I could get 
hold of, but with no effect. Since then I have han- 
died bees all the time. The doctors tell me that is 
what is curing me. I can’t tell how many stings I 
getaseason. I transferred 428 swarms this season, 
and did not get stung except when I hurt the bee. I 
often do not know when I get stung. 

Enfield, Lil., Oct. 8, 1880. A. W. DALZELL. 


SOME OF AN A BC SCHOLAR’S TRIALS. 

Iam getting along very well in bee-keeping, con- 
sidering this is only my second year, and hardly 
that. Upto the middle of last year I didn’t know a 
bee from a blow-fly. It was then I accidentally got 
a swarm, or, rather, two. which I soon after made 
one. That was the time I sent to you for the first 
queens leversaw. The man I got the bees from 
cheated me. There was not a quart of bees in both 


hives put together, and, of course, in my greenness 
these soon dwindled down to ‘'M. T.”’ hives, or, rath- 
er, logs; for they were in logs. 


Last winter I bought 





such hives, and no one else has made such a 
complaint. Find a section somewhere that 
will come out easily, and you can then very 
readily take out the rest. Drive the bees 
out of the way with smoke when you wish to 
replace sections. I fear you have not used 
fdn. starters, if your bees stick the honey 
fast to the separators. 


GRAPEVINES FOR SHADE, ETC. 

I got one of your A BC books last summer. I be- 
gan with two colonies, and now I have an increase of 
six. I use the L. frame and the Simplicity hive. 
This was a poor season for bees. All the honey 
they gathered was in August. But my object in 
writing to you is to say something about the grape- 
vines. You told us in your A BC book to plant the 
grapevines under the central wire, and then you 
said that you had your entrances in all directions of 
the compass, and I can’t understand, It seems to 
me the vines will be in the way of the bees if the en- 
trances are turned southward. I would Jike to fix 
my apiary in the same way, and I don’t know how 
to get at it. And something else I would like to 
know: Don’t you ever work up the ground around 
the vines? It seems to me that if the ground never 
gets worked up they can’t grow; and when the 
ground is worked and hoed up, it spoils the apiary. 

Berne, Ind., Oct. 4, 1880. DAVID SCHWARTZ. 

The bees fly right out under the grapevine 
trellis, without the least trouble in the 
world, friend S., and we do not dig up the 
ground around the vines, because we do not 
want a very vigorous growth, where a vine 
is confined to such narrow limits. I discov- 
ered, by accident, a plan for making the 
vines bear, at least on our soil. Last season 
we prepared one of the seven apiaries 
for setting out the hives, by spreading a 
bank of coal cinders on the north side 
of the vine, preparatory to setting out 
hives. This spring we were astonished to 
find this one apiary of about 60 vines full of 
blossoms, while the rest had almost none. 
When they were loaded with ripe fruit, it 
was a sight indeed to see such a marked dif- 
ference. A farming friend, on looking at 
the matter, and hearing me defend coal ash- 
es aS a manure, asked if we did not burn 
some wood with the coal; and, when told of 
the sticks and shavings that some days al- 
most run the engine, gave it as his op‘nion, 
that it was only owing to the well-known 
virtue of wood ashes instead of coal cinders. 
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HONEY-DEW. 

We have had quite a shower of honey-dew in Aug- 
ust. Our bees carried considerable quantities of it 
into the hives, commencing to work in the morning 
before it was fully daylight, and continuing all day 
busily. Brood-rearing went on rapidly, and they 
seemed to be almost On the point of taking the 
swarming fever, when the supply was cut short by a 
cold rain. The substance is a sweetish liquid, with 
a Slightly pungent taste, and, after about two hours’ 
evaporation in the sun, is very sticky, and of about 
the consistency of well-ripened honey. Bees, as 
well as hornets, yellow-jackets, and other insects, 
seem very fond of it. Now, all this was produced by 
a small plant-louse on the small branches of our 
common yellow willow. The insect looks like the 
cabbage-louse, and a louse frequently found on the 
tips of young grapevines, except that it is of a dark 
purple color. It was discharged from the abdomen 


} 


LIME-VALLEY APIARY. FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 

I put into the cellar, in the fall of 1879, 18 hives of 
bees, apparently in good condition, except one. I 
sold 2, gave one to a namesake, and lost 2 in winter- 
ing, and therefore begun the season of 1880 with 13 
stands. One proved to be queenless, and had to be 
provided with brood to raise a queen. I have in- 
creased to 22, entirely by natural swarming, and 
have taken 3321, lbs. surplus in Lewis & Parks’ 142 
lb. one-piece sections, and 236 lbs. extracted, from 
upper story. Largest quantity from one hive, box 
and extracted, 894 lbs.; smallest quantity, nothing. 
I have taken nothing but surplus not having med- 


| dled with the brood department at all, and worked 


of the insect in tiny drops about the size of a pin- | 
head; and, by placing the insect between yourself | 
_ honey for sale in any town, except in fall and winter. 


and the sun, you could see it falling in a fine spray. 


Early in the morning it would be so abundant on the | 


leaves that it would fall tothe ground in large drops. 


No surplus honey here. Bees are in excellent | 
| running crosswise. 1lsometimes wish I had adopted 


condition for wintering. M. L. STOLLARD. 
Tarlton, Pickaway Co., O., Oct. 4, 1880. 


NOT ONLY A DROP, BUT A STREAM OF HONEY FROMA 
SINGLE FLOWER. 


I have never seen the Cobira scandens recommend- 
ed as ahoney-plant. I have one plant, a very orna- 
mental climber, with a large, bell-shaped tlower, 
which, at full bloom, has a small stream of honey 
running from the cavity in the center, which seems 
to be nearly filled to the lower and outer edge, 
where it stands in a small pond, or, rather, a large 
drop, where it looks as if it would drop off. I have 
never watched to see if it did drop off, but I have 


seen 3 or 4 bees take loads from a flower, and still | 


leave a good supply. Mine has not been in blossom 
long enough to judge fully how valuable it may be 
fora honey-plant. (I send a description, clipped 
from a price list, which you may publish if you 
think best.) L. C. LINCOLN. 

Greenville, Montcalm Co., Mich., Sept. 20, 1880. 

Ifere is the description : 

Cosp®A.—A_ fine, rapid-growing climber, with 
handsome foliage, and large, bell-shaped flowers, 
green at first, but rapidly changing to a beautiful, 
deep violet blue. Seeds should be started in a hot- 
bed, in rather dry soil. as they are apt to rot in open 
ground. A well-established plant will run fifty feet 
in a season, covering a large veranda with handsome 
foliage and beautiful flowers. Tender perennial. 

Since the above was sent us, I have been 
so fortunate as to get a nice large vine of 
the Cobeu scandens, and it is now in our 
greenhouse, but will probably not blossom 
until another season. This is how it came: 
After talking with the inmates of our jail 
the Sunday after the letter was received, I 
told the men that if there was any commis- 
sion I could execute for them to please men- 
tion it, and I would be most glad to serve 
them. One of them. who is a market gar- 
dener, asked if I would be so kind as to take 
up a choice vine he had, and put it in my 
greenhouse, that it might not be killed by 
the frost. I promised, and when he after- 
ward mentioned that it was Cobeea scandens, 
I was almost a little startled. Do you think, 
dear readers, it is possible God sent it. 


for box honey, except on a few hives. All hives are 
now well filled for winter. I winter in cellar, -and 
have generally had good success. Honey sells in 
this market at lsc for extracted, and 25c for nice 
box. Demand is only local. Not enough honey is 
produced here, however, to supply the market at all 
seasons. Isn’t that the case generally? I seldom see 


Do we sufliciently supply our home trade at all sea- 
sons? 
Tuse a hive 10'¢x16'4, and 11 in. deep, with-frames 


the Langstroth, for the sake of uniformity; but L 
have about come to the conclusion, that it doesn’t 
make much difference what kind of a hive a person 


| uses if he knows how to handle it. 


I began bee-keeping more for the pleasure of it 


| than for profit. My experience has indeed been 


pleasant, and the more I study bees and handle 
them, the better [ like it. There is more genuine 
enjoyment in handling the bees than in selling the 
honey. 

My neighbor bee-keepers have not done as well as 
I have. They complain that the bees refused to 
work in boxes. I tind it much more easy to get ex- 
tracted honey from an upper story, than nice box 
honey. EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, Lowa, Oct. 4, 1880. 


SEPARATORS OF STRETCHED WIRES. 


I read what you and some one else had to say 
about wire-cloth separators. Being at the time 
ready to put in some wide frames, and needing sep- 
arators, I concluded to try an experiment. As a 
temporary expedient, Il drove tacks on one edge of 
the end bars, just °, in. apart, then strung some fine 
wire, as fine, or finer, than the horse-hair used by la- 
dies for waxwork, back and forth, horizontally only, 
until one side was so covered. The section boxes in 
place, and frames in hive, so far scem to be as good 
as any separator,and much cooler than tin. The dif- 
ticulty is, to get them tight enough and not break. 

GEO. H. WADDELL, M.D. 

Coronaco, Abbeville Co., 8. C., July 20, 1880, 

The idea of wires, friend W., is hardly 
new, and I think the principal objection is 
their frailty. If stuck with propolis, they 
would be pretty sure to be broken in remoy- 
ing the hoaey. A few wires, braided across 
to strengthen and stiffen them, would make 
a sort of open wire cloth of large mesh and 
very fine wires, and it is this we have been 
talking about making. 

THE GLANT HYSSOP, OR NEW SIMPSON PLANT, ETC. 

Prof. Beal’s notice of the plant I sent you, as found 
on p. 479, Oct. No. G. B. C.,surprises me. I supposed 
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the professor to be quite proficient; but I doubt if | 
he ever sawthis plant growing. If you live tosee 
this giant hyssop growing in your garden, you will 
see a plant nearly identical, in its early growth, with 
tigwort--stalk, leaves, general appearance, seed, and 
also habits of growth. I judge thatso many features 
in common indicate that they are of the same fami- 
ly and genus. This plant has no resemblance to 
anything belonging tothe mint family. But I may 
be mistaken theoretically. Your advertisement of 
the “nice spirit-levels”’ in Our Homes is awfully in- 
genious, I should think. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Oct. 5, 188). 

Are you not a little rough all around, 
friend I).? I confess I was inclined to think 
it strange that two plants should look so 
much alike, and not be related at all; but I 
thought, and still think, that our very kind 
friend Prof. Beal knows a great deal better 
about his own line of work, than — well, than 
I do, certainly. As I suggested to him that 
[ thought it must be another ftigwort, it is 
hardly likely that he would be mistaken. 
You also think that I chose my illustration, 
to which you refer, because I wanted to sell 
levels, do you, friend D.? It came into my 
mind as I wrote, and [ used it: but it was 
not until it was in print that it occurred to 
me [ might be charged with using the Ilome 
Papers for advertising purposes. If I sue- 
ceed in selling all the levels at ie/ail, I shall 
make a profit on them of 318.00. This 
amount I will most cheerfully remit to you, 
as soon as you consent to accept it and use it 
toward making, or fixing up any public wa- 
ering-place in your vicinity. Are you not 
in danger, my friend, of seeing evil in oth- 
ers where it does not exist? 

A QUEEN STORY. 

Those queens you sent me overa year ago came all 
right. It was avery cold, snowy day here. I had to 
earry them a mile or so. On opening them, all the 
bees and queens lay on the bottom dead, as I sup- 
posed. Ilighted my lamp and held them over to 
warm them. The queens all revived, and most of 
the bees. I discovered that the queens had the 
greatest powers of endurance. 

I kept them awhile until it came warm weather, 
and then putthemintomy swarms. A littleincident 
I will mention: 

When I let loose one of my queens, the bees had 
not received her, and they immediately balled her. 
I took her out and slipped her into the eage. Oneof 
the bees followed, She then slipped out and rose a 
few feet and disappeared. I had lost my queen! I 
waited one hour; no queen appeared. I traveled 
three miles on foot to see some friends, and carried 
my coat on my arm, changingit from one arm tothe 
other balfadozentimes. When I entered my friend's 
house, and had shaken hands, a child discovered a 
bug upon the window. I looked at it, and there was 
an Italian queen-bee on the window. Having my 
little cage inmy pocket, I put her in, took her back, 
and put ber into my hive again. How came she up 
there, three miles away?’ Well, she must have 
alighted ou my coat some way, and, being frightened, 
hid away. I lost both swarms by the water-pipes in 
the cellar freezing and bursting in winter, and 
molding the combs. I have two very fine Italian | 
swarms in there now. 





BEES CRAWLING INTO THE EAR. 


Last Saturday I put two Italian queens into black 
swarms. Just before finding the last queen, a bee 
got under my veil and crawled about on my ear. I 
tried to pinch him, having a frame of bees in my 
hand. He got alittle frightened and raninto my ear, 
more than his length—in fact, outof sight. Whether 
he was after ear-pollen, or to make me dance to the 
tune of Hail Columbia, I know not; but drumming 
on the drum of my ear with his twoantlers was what 
kept me in an anxious state of mind. If any of your 
Western bee experts would like totry that thing for 
the sake of listening tosome high-keyed music, they 
may, but give me the music of my calliope, of which 
I am the inventor, in preference. Did you ever hear 
of the like? I went tothe house. The lady said at 
first she could not see him; but on pulling the lower 
part of my ear down, he was visible. The good lady 
then picked him out with a darning-needle. He 
didn’t stay, and I don’t want any more to go into my 
ears. You wouldn't, would you? 

J.C. STODDARD. 

Springtield, Mass., July 18, 188). 

To be sure, I wouldn’t: for, to tell the 
truth, I have had just exactly the experience 
you mention. It was a year ago last spring, 
when friend Hill, of the Bee Keepers’ Guide, 
Was paying us a visit, that we went out into 
the apiary, after a cool morning, just when 
the bees were beginning to fly. It was so 
coolthat they seemed to have that unpleasant 
fancy of alighting on one’s clothing; and 
then, if he should happen to turn them out 
of the sun, they would dive down out of 
sight, apparently seeking a warmer place to 
stay. Inavery few minutes, a bee alighted 
on my ear. Thinking he would fly away 
when he got ready, I did not even take the 
trouble to get him off. Pretty soon he _ be- 
gan to crawl into my ear. I did not mind it, 
for I thought I knew there was no passage 
into the head. ‘To my horror. I was obliged 
to admit myself mistaken: for, of all the 
horrible sounds and sensations. I believe I 
never before experienced any thing like it. 

Of course, I expected every minute he 
would sting, and I just felt as if L really 
could not have a sting right in the inside of 
my head, no how. I lay right down in the 
mud, gave Will my knife, small sharp blade 
open, and told him to get him out. He said 
there wasn’t any bee in my ear; but I told 
him to cut down into it until he got to him, 
and, by pulling the ear down as you say, he 
pried him out without ‘‘ary” a cut, or sting 
either; and I tell you I felt as happy as a 
bird after that. 

Moral.—Don't ever let a bee crawl 
your ear. 


into 


GRAPE SUGAR AND HONEY; COMPARATIVE VALUE 
AS BEE FEED, ETC. 

I desire to know whether 5 lbs. of grape sugar will 
make 5 lbs. of stores or honey. And can we raise a 
tested queen from a tested one? D. E. BEST. 

Bests, Pa., Oct. 8, 1880. 

Five lbs. of grape sugar will make more 
than tive lbs. of stores, because the bees will 
have to bring some water to put with it be- 
fore they can store it in the combs. This 
water will soon evaporate, however, if the 


| sugar is pure grape, and it will be as hard in 
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the cells as it was in the barrels. Although 
honey is composed principally of grape su- 
gar, I hardly think 1 Jb. of grape sugar will, 
aside from its hardening propensity, sustain 
life as long as 1 lb. of honey; this may be ow- 
ing to the cane sugar contained in the honey, 
but not in the grape sugar. I have before 
estimated that grape sugar is worth } as 
much as cane sugar for feeding bees, and 
further experience has not induced me to 
change that estimate —To be sure, you can 
raise tested queens from a tested queen, so 
far as the mother is concerned; but you can 
only determine that your young queens have 
met Italian drones, by testing them by their 
progeny; and it is this that constitutes a 
tested queen. ‘To be on the safe side, of late 
years we have been in the habit of using 
queens imported from Italy, for mothers to 
all our queens. 


BEES THAT WON'T START QUREN-CELLS. 

I have 3 queenless hives. Now, how can I get 
them queens from my old hives? They have started 
queen-ce!ls all over their combs. I have some good 
strong swarms, but I can not get a queen-cell that 
has any egg init. I wish vou would start me right 
in this matter. Now, A BC tells me to put in a 
frame of brood. I have done so, but there is no 
queen or brood as soon as they are all hatched. I 
want to work for increase instead of honey this sea- 
son. Will my bees raise their own queen? Will saw- 
dust do as well to pack down bees for winter, as 
chaff? L. L. Loomis. 

South Ridge, O., July 9, 1880. 

I think, my friend, that if you have a hive 
that hatches the brood without starting 
> eon they have a queen, or something 
they treat asa queen. It seems a little sin- 





| 
| 
| 


gular that you should have three such. You | 


will have to give them two or three frames 
of bees and young brood, and they will cer- 
tainly start cells then, or enable you to hunt 
up and remove any wingless or imperfect 
queen they may have. As to which is best, 
sawdust or chaff, is an unsettled matter: we 
preter the chaff. 

ROBBING NEIGHBORS’ HIVES, AND WHAT TO DO 

ABOUT 1T. 

I am not a regular subscriber, but would like to 
ask a question. Last summer, a neighbor living 
about half a mile away came to me and said he be- 
lieved my bees were robbing one of his stocks. He 
said he had been flouring the robbers. We then 
went to my bee yard and soon saw (as I have but 3 





| 


or 4 stocks) some of them coming in as white as my | 


uncle when he has hadahard day's work in his 
gristmill. He asked me if I could not stop them 
some way. TI asked him what I should do. He said 
if I would only turn up the hive and run a stick up 
in they would stop at once. I accordingly picked up 
a short stick, and, while I was doing as he suggested, 
I heard some lively footsteps, and on looking around 
I saw my neighbor with one hand in his hair, and 
with the other striking at something; and the last I 
saw of him was when I handed him his hat over the 
fence in the street, and he looked as if somebody 
had struck him. Well, Isat down and had quite a 
hearty laxgh, until his son told me my bees had 
completely ruined one of bis father’s stocks. I then 
began to feel very sorry, and wondered if [ ought to 
pay him for the loss of his stock, or give him the 


me which. if either, would be right. I must say, I 
hardly think it was my fault. If he had read GLEAN- 
INGS, Or some other bee-book or paper, he would 
have known better what to have done. He has been 
a bee-keeper much longer than I have. 
Wicuittr C. BROWN. 

Pleasantville, Westchester Co., N. Y., July 24, 1880. 

I am very glad indeed, friend B., to see 
you indicate such a Christian spirit, in be- 
ing willing to recompense your neighbor, 
even when he is greatly at fault, and [am 
sure God will bless you for it. It would not 


| be right, as it seems to me, for you to give 


him so much honey. or to pay him for the 
full value of the colony; but I would sug- 
gest that you talk over the matter together, 
and you will easily arrange the matter satis- 
factorily to both of you. | If it were my bees 
that were robbed, I would not take any thing 
as recompense; but if my bees should rob a 
neighbor, and carry his honey into my hives, 
I would willingly pay him for the honey. and 
also for the loss of the bees and queen, if he 
thought it right I should do so. Perhaps the 
bees and queen were not lost; in that case, 
you can help him to fix them up. I do not 
know but that I should reprove you a little 
for laughing, friend B. There are times 
when one must nof laugh: and especially 
is such the case when a fellow-being is suf- 
fering. 


LOCUST-TREES FOR HONEY. 

I noticed an article in June No., p. 265, by some one 
wanting to know about the common locust as a 
honey-bearing tree. Since 1874 the locust has blos- 
sémed heavily until this spring, when it almost failed 
in this section. The consequence was, that bees 
were nearly ready to starve before the clover blos- 
somed. They are doing pretty well now, and are 
making a good dealof honey. IT have had the only 
swarm that I bave heard of inthis section. I have 
made seven artiticial ones, which I think are doing 
pretty well. But, to return to locust. It is one of 
the most valuable trees grown here. Although it is 
anative of this State, I believe it 1s up to all other 
wood. For posts in the ground, at least, I know no 
other so good. It grows very fast when properly 
eared for. But the boreris hard onit. They tellme 
in Missouri it must therefore be well cared for to get 
it tolive. I donot know whether the bloom is al- 
ways full of honey or not. Inthe spring of 1879 they 
worked well on it, and tilled their hives so full of 
honey that they blocked the queen and injured them- 
selves. We have no extractors here, and so we had 
no remedy. 

But, to return to GLEANINGS, I would say that the 
sample copy furnished information enough to pay 
for my subscription, and soT shall have it the balance 
of the year. Tell those who want trees I will deliver 
them at the express or freight office at from $15 W0to 
$59.00 per 1000. Nine hundred will set one acre, and 
afterward, in about 6 years, cut every other one out, 
going each way, and you will have a nice orehard 
and lots of nice posts if the soil is favorable. 

Ihave onc of yourlamp nurseries made for my 
own use. Ss. D. RUTHERFORD. 

Kearneysville, Jefferson Co., W. Va., July 13, 1880. 


MY DOLLAR QUEEN. 
The first week in May, one of my box hives sent 
out a large swarm which clustered on a cedar-tree. 


surplus honey, which was about 601bs. Please tell! IT hived them ina 1's story Simplicity, except about 
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a quart, which jarred off and settled about the root 
of acurrant bush. These soon took wing and en- 
tered the eaves of a neighbor's house. 

A beginner in bee-keeping, | thought I surely had 
the queen. On visiting a supply dealer in business, 
he advised me to look for brood. I did so, but did 
not find any; but I did find that a strong colony had 
become weak within three weeks, and I sent to A. I. 
Root for a dollar queen, and received ber by return 
mail May 26th. Lat once placed the cage above the 
frames, and the bees were delighted, feeding her 
through the meshes Within an hour | opened the 
cage, and she was allowed to pass among the combs 
unmolested. The colony was very docile, and I in- 
troduced withont smoke. On looking in next day, I 
soon discerned her with attendants paying her as- 
siduous attention. She commenced laying in about 
a week, but not very freely; this L attributed to her 
long journey. 

By July they were about half Italianized, but still 
weak; so, I introduced a frame well tilled with brood 
and honey. This produced quite a number of 
blacks, and visibly strengthened the colony. Her 
progeny were of the same quality as the escort bees. 
Some, of course, were darker than others, and very 
geutle and industrious. I enjoyed watching them 
very much when they came home. They seem so 
much larger than the blacks, that IT concluded they 
carry heavier loads. I shall not be satisfied until all 
my colonies are transferred and Italianized. In 
August they were still weak and short of stores, and 
sol fed them until fail honey commenced coming 
in. Then the queen disappeared, and I secured an- 
other frame of brood, and they are now, with few 
exceptions, blacks —-weak and short of stores. 

Il. M. NICHOLSON. 


Camden, N. J., Oct. 10, 1880, 


BEES THAT NEED 
NOVEMBER. 


WHAT TO DO WITH FEEDING IN 


Iean get a good many bees that will be killed, by 
going for them, andif sugar wi.l do willtry to use 
them. Notbing but black bees in this country, ex- 
cept one Italian nucleus I got of H. H. Brown this 
summer. My crop will be nearly 1000 Ibs., all comb, 
in 6x6 sections, from 24 stands in spring. Only five 
swarms surplus all buckwheat 

T. F. SHEPHARD. 

Town Hill, Luzerne Co., Pa., Sept. 4, 1880. 

It will be a little risky to trv to winter col- 
onies without combs, friend S.; but if you 
can get the combs also, or if you can spare a 
comb or two from several stocks of your 
own, I think you can save them without 
trouble. Years ago,some of you may re- 
member I was very vehement in advocating 
coffee sugar as being cheaper and superior 
to honey for winter stores. Our friend 
Jones, when here, says that I may say that 
my position was all right on this, for he has 
tested it with hundreds of colonies. The 
only amendment he would make would be 
to use a purer sugar still than coffee .\. and 
he has settled down on granulated sugar as 
being best and cheapest, all things consid- 
ered. It costs only $e more than the A, and 
very likely furnishes just as much pure su- 
gar forthe money. Ie wintered 168 colo- 
nies entirely on sugar last winter, and all 
came out all right. We have fed out two 
barrels of it since he left. For winter stores, 


We melt grape sugar, let it get cold or nearly 





so, and stir in about an equal weight of the 
granulated sugar. It is stirred in a large 
dishpan. and when it is so stiff that it can 
be handled with a paddle, it is put into wired 
frames in the way I have told you. In half 
a day, or perhaps a little more, if the weath- 
er is warm, the frame can be hung in the 
hive, and it is the most satisfactory way of 
feeding I have ever used. One of these 
frames will be emptied into the combs in 
about two or three days, and the stores are 
ripe and thick enough to cap at once. The 
only trouble I have “found, is that the bees 
build comb in the empty frame about as 
soon as the candy is out of it. You must 
look out for this, and get it out, and move 
up the division board. The tray to set over 
the frames will answer the same purpose ; 
but in our queen work we find the frame of 
candy less in the way. One set of wired 
frames may be used over and over again. 


GALVANIZED IRON HONEY-TANKS. 

Will you please inform meif you or any one you 
know has had experience in the use of a galvanized 
tank tokcep honey in? Wouldthe acid of the honey 
act on it, and what would be the effect? How long 
will tin generally last if used for the purpose? 

PAINTING TANKS INSIDE. 

If acask or tank were painted inside, would the 

paint have any bad effect on the honey? 
COOPERING. 

Do you know of any published work on coopering? 
We have the timber in the mountains, and may be 
under the necessity of making our own honey-casks, 
but have no time to go and learnthe trade. Perhaps 
we can get hints from books that will enable us to 
pick up enough of the trade for our purpose. 

HONEY VS. SUGAR, AS A BEE FEED. 

Have you ever practically tested the question, Will 
1 lb. of cotfee sugar goas far, or further, in feeding 
bees, as 1 lb. extracted honey? 

A CHEEKING REPORT. 

I started last spring with 10 stands of bees; have 
devoted ®,; of the time of myself and boy to caring 
for them, making frames, etc. I putin full sheets of 
comb fdn. on wired frames, and have, as the result 
of the capital and labor, 40 swarms and 3800 Ibs. of 
honey, worth probably 5c per Ib. as it stands. My 
bees are hybrids work, but heavy on tbe 
sting. 


good to 


ALKALU WATER. 

The 5-cent wask-basin we got from you was quite 
agem; but our alkali water made black spots all 
over it ina few days, and would soon have eaten it 
up. I gave it two coats of paint inside, and now it 
promises to last along time. Moral--Let those who 
have alkali water, paint their tin basins, pails, ete. 

THE FOUNTAIN PUMP. 

Would the fountain pump do for pumping honey 
from the tank it runsinto from the extractor up into 
a large tank? 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal. 

Tin, if used for honey alone, will answer 
almost indetinitely.—Although I have never 
tried the fountain pump on honey, there can 
be scarcely a doubt but that it would throw 
honey. You would need to remove the noz- 
zle, so as to give as large a passage as possi- 
ble. especially if the honey was thick. 

Galvanized iron is not fit to use for any 
utensil containing food. as has been amply 


Isaac B. ROMFORD. 
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shown by our back numbers. It was used | about the first of March, drones began to hatch, and 


in England awhile for extractors, but is | 


now, | believe. discarded. Paint, if thor- 
oughly dry, will do no harm.—I have never 
heard of any book on the cooper trade. Can 
any of our readers tell us if there is one? 
One pound of coffee A sugar will go further 
as a food for bees than 1 1b. of honey, with- 
out question; but in feeding the sugar, 
some of it will be inevitably lost in getting 
it sealed up in the cells as the honey is, or 
should be, for winter; therefore I would 
hardly undertake to sell the honey that we 
might feed sugar, unless there was at leasta 
little difference in price in favor of the 
honey. 


FEEDING EXTRACTED, TO GET COMB HONEY. 


I purchased a lot of extracted honey cheap this | 


summer, and if I can get it into sections I can se!] it 


for three times the price I paid for it. I have been | 


feeding from a milk pan, as per A BC, but they 


don’t take it fast enough—only about 10 Ibs. in three | 


days and nights. The ten brood-frames are full and 
the colony large. When the cover is taken off, I 
find about two or three quarts of bees clustered on 
the under side, building comb. These are shaken 
off, but they all get back inside of 30 minutes. I 
have tried one frame of sections in the third story, 
alongside of the pan, but they won't work them; 
then I tried an empty fourth story, thinking they 
wouldn't climb to the cover. Well, they didn't fora 
day or two, but started comb on the side of the third 
story. This I kept cut off, but they finally got up to 
the cover. Then [filled the fourth story with sec- 
tions, thinking I could trap them into it; but they 
couldn't see it, and clustered and commenced build- 
ing comb underneath the broad frames Now, what 
am Itodo? I wantto get that honey in sections. 
Well, I will try two more plans, and if they don't 
work I shall have to give it up unless you can help 
me out. The honey is white clover, and very thick. 
The bees are blacks, and so populous that I don’t 
think they could be put into a one-story hive on ten 
frames. If you can make any suggestions, I wish 
you would do so. GeO. H. MCGEE. 

Point Marblehead, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 

It seems, friend M., you have succeeded 
nicely, only in this one respect, of having 


the bees build comb next to their feeder. | 


Our neighbor prevented this one season, by 
greasing, with tallow. the hive containing 
the feeder, and the outside of the pan. I 
think a better way, however, would be to 
have a box made so as to fill all the space 
unoccupied with frames of sections, instead 
of the pan. This box ean be coated with 
wax so it will not leak. Friend 1B. also used 
a box fastened to the back part of the hive, 
with a hole to let the bees through into it: 
but they commenced to build combs in this 
box, and he was obliged to grease the sides, 
and, if IT am correct, the tloat also, before 
they could be prevented. 


HOW OLD MAY A QUEEN BR, AND STILL BECOME 
FERTILIZED? 

I see in GLEANINGS that there has been some 
query as to how old a queen can be and yet become 
fertilized, and a good prolific queen. 1 will give my 
experience. The 12th dav of Jan., 1880, IT found 
queen-cells ina bybrid hive. The queen hatched, 


and began to lay on about the 10th of Feb.; and, | 


by the middle of April, worker bees began to hatch. 
It was a strong hive, but got quite weak. Ihadto 
build it up with brood from other hives. It is strong 
now. Query: Was she fertilized by her own drones, 
or was it by some others? They were the crossest 
bees I ever saw or heard of. I was compelled to kill 
her in August, as the smoker had lost its power of 
subduing the little de—hybrids. 
GEO. W. STEBS. 

Spring Station, Ind., Oct. 1, 1889. 

I can not think, friend S., that the queen 
raised in the fall was ever fertilized at all, 
but that some other queen got in and re- 
placed her in the spring, about the time you 
found worker eggs in the combs. No in- 
stance has ever been reported, of a queen 
that was raised in the fall being fertilized in 
the spring; and I am not sure that a queen 
that began to lay drone eggs was ever after 
fertilized. 

KEEPING BEES FOR FUN. 

The queen is introduced and laying. I had a seri- 

ous time introducing her, and I guess that if I bad 


| not been in a hurry she would not have been intro- 
| duced yet. I got her one week ago to-night. [left 


her on frames 48 hours, and then tried to introduce 
her. but it was no go; the bees balled herin less than 
a minute, and so [ took her and put her back in the 
eage. Twenty-four hours later I tried again, with 
like results. The bees did not ball her this time, but 
seemed to be trying to eat her legs off, and sol 
caged her again and waited 24 hours more, then let 
her loose on top of the hive. She went down into 
the hive, but the bees would not let her alone, and 
so I tried to get hold of her, but she tlew away, and 
was gone about 5 minutes when she came back and 
went intothe hive at the bottom. I lett herd min- 
utes, then looked her up; but no sooner had TI got 
my eyes on her than she again took wing, and did 
not come back for half an hour. Then I went away 
to work. AtnoonIcame home and found her in 
the hive all right. Thus | have got a queen, and got 
her into my hive all right; but [ never introduced a 
queen in my life. Idonot keep bees for profit. I 
keep them for fun. H. M. SMITH. 
Frankfort, Mich., June 21, 1880. 


DIVERSITY IN THE PRICE OF HONEY IN THE SAME 
MARKET, ETC. 

We had a fair honey season during August and first 
partof September. Outof onetwo-story Langstroth 
hive I extracted four gallons, the same amount I had 
before from that one hive early in July; six others, 
double-stories with combs, did nothing during the 
exrly season; but I got nine gallons from the six 
hives the first week in Sept.; fifteen stands I pre- 
pared for section and box honey; in the sections I 
gotnothing. They built out the foundation starters 
only. Five colonies with honey boxes, comb already 
builtin 1878, furnished something over 100 Ibs. of 
nice comb honey. Only three small lots of comb 
honey came to town this summer for sale; the first, 
belonging to a Mrs. Zett, hid probably 30 or 40 Ibs. 
nice eomb; she could get no offer in the groceries, 
and retailed it in town at 10¢c per lb. The next lot, in 
2 lb. crates, was brought in by a Mr. Wagner. He 
had nearly 200 Ibs. from four hybrid stands. Two of 
his made nothing. The comb was mostly built last 
year; he realized lie perl». Mr. Nelson, a butcher, 
sold it for him, who retailed it at 25¢ per lb. Another 
lot of eomb honey came to Mr. Swain's grocery—I 
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don't know where from. They retailed it in the gro- 
cery at l0c per lb. in chunks. Mr. Swain has some 
nice-looking honey from the east, in glass sections, 
at 35¢c per Ib., including wood and glass, but there 
was little sale for it. 

Tam not anxious tosell my honey this year—not 
at su¢éh low prices. We can cat it; it is cheaper, 
healthier, and betterthan strong store butter, which 
sells from 18 to 20c per lb., and sometimes scarce at 
that. Good ripe honey will keep twenty years, and 
has, like the Irishman’s whisky, “nary a bone in it.” 

Ihave the same number of colonies I had last 
spring—22; every one of the lower stories is full of 
nice capped honey. Not one out of the whole num- 
ber needs feeding. Thisis the first time since 1860 
that I have not had to feed any at all. 

Colonies that are not well supplied yet with honey 
will svffer this winter; it will be at least 7 months 
from now before they gather natural stores again; 
and, if the winter should be very cold, and spring 
late, it may be longer. GEO. L. HOLLENBACH. 

Noblesville, Hamilton Co., Ind., Sept. 25, 1880. 

The above illustrates very fore ibly the un- 
settled state of the market for honey. All 
the Way from 10c to 85, and for comb honey 
too! What is the remedy? I think more 
thrown on the market would tend to equal- 
ize things: and if some one would advertise 
to buy and sell honey, and take aJjl that was 
brought in, at some price, and then grade it 
and put it in nice shape himself, this would 
fix things. A farmer, a few days ago, said 
he had some honey, but I told him I ‘did not 
make a practice of. buying it, and that he 
had better take it to the groceries. He said 
he preferred to sell it to me, and would take 
15e for it in I-lb. sections. I took it at once, 
and I shall have no trouble at all in getting 
ISc from the grocers, as soon as they sell out 
their present stock. They seem to fail to 
comprehend that honey does not spoil like 
butter and eggs, fe i sold out immediate- 
ly. 1 think, judging from the past. one 
would be safe in paying Ise for all such hon- 
ey that is brought in; and if he retailed it 
at 2Uc the year ‘round, the public would have 
to pay, on an average, just about what they 
do now, only it would not have so many ups 
and downs. 


“INTEMPERANCE” AMONG BEES, AND THE REMEDY. 

Our bees have been working briskly the last three 
days on buckwheat and aster: and if it continues 
pleasant another week, I think it will put them in 
good condition for wintering, though they had a 
hard time of it last month. They have been taking 
peach brandy until nearly all the bees that inhabit- 
ed the hivesa month ago have died drunkards. 
But Iam glad the peach crop is over, and my hives 
are populated (not so densely), but with more heal- 
thy bees. Whenthe peaches commenced ripening, 
my hives were crowded with bees and plenty of 
brood. Twas looking through them to-day, and I 
find nothing but very young bees in the hives—about 
one-third of the amount of bees that were there a 
month ago. My bees were worse on the fruit this 
year than ITever knew, but they seemed to carry 
but little into the hives, and now I find the old bees 
nearly all died off already, and but little brandy in 
the hives. I hope we shall have but little trouble 
during winter. Iam very fond of the peach fruit, 
and have a great many trees; but my experience 





the last few years has satisfied me that peach-juice 
is detrimental to bees; when the fruit becomes soft, 
the bees will collect on it and fill themselves with 
the brandy until they become drunk, and often re- 
main on it during night. We had several heavy 
showers of rain during the peach crop, which helped 
a great many of the little topers out of the way. 

I let the hogs have access to the orchard and the 
yards; and where they did not get I had the peaches 
picked up every morning, as many as possible, and 
fed—thus preventing, to some extent, the bees from 
gathering on them. S. VALENTINE. 

Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md., Sept. 17, 1880. 

I agree with you, friend V., that fruit 

seems to be destructive to the bees whenever 
they work on it, in the way you mention ; 

but surely you can do better with the peac h- 
es than to let them rot, or even feed them to 
the hogs. If you ean not sell them in the 
green state, gather them up, partly rotten 
ones with the rest, and have them dried. 

Dried peaches always bring a price that will 
certainly pay well for the time needed to 

care for them. 


RAGS IMPREGNATED WITH SALTPETER FOR LIGHTING 
SMOKERS. 

Mr. Detweiler, at the Michigan State Fair, showed 
us one of his own inventions, which seems to be so 
valuable that all bee-keepers should know it. Itisa 
kind of tinder for lighting the fuel in smokers, made 
of rags souked in saltpeter water, and afterward 
dried. When rags are treated in this way they will 
light instantly upon being touched bya flame. They 
do not blaze, but smolder, and will continue to give 
smoke as longasa vestige of themremains. A piece 
of rag lighted, and put into the bottom of a smoker, 
will light the wood better than live coals, and is far 
more convenient. It isespecially good for Simplicity 
smokers, as a small piece can be pushed into the 
side-opening. 

It seems to me that this idea of Mr. Detweiler’s is 
equal, in its way,to that of his tin rakes to keep 
sheets of fdn. from sagging. Rg prepared in this 
way is easily carried in the pocket, and may be used 
without a smoker, which makes it convenient for 
use when away from home. A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21, 1880. 

Many thanks, friend W., but the idea is 
not new. It has been given one or more 
times, in our back volumes. The writer 
there advised getting an old worn-out book, 
of convenient size to put in the pocket; this 
is to be saturated in the solution, and then 
opened so as to have the leaves dry. To 
light a smoker, tear out a leaf; or, if the 
work to be done requires only a short “ine. 
opening a single hive, for instance, a leaf out 
of the book. placed in the smoker alone, 
would give all the smoke needed. 


The following wouid have appeared some 
time ago, but got covered up out of sight in 
that ‘great pile of letters” of which I have 
so often told you. 

PARKER'S FOUNDATION FASTENER. 

In answer to the question in GLEANINGS, p. 279, 
June No., concerning the fdn. fastener, I will say 
that invented and commenced using it about two 
years ago. I did not get an electroty pe until some- 
thing overa year ago; it was either Jan. or Feb, 
1879, at least. You will find it by referring to the A 
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B. J., April No., [879, p. 150: also May No. of « oP 

p. 197; also Bee Instructor, — by S. D. Riegel, 
Adelphi, O., in the April No., 1879; and [ will further 

say, I had never seen anything i the kind. When I 
tirst thought of some plan to fasten fdn. in boxes, by 
which it could be done neatly and rapidly, it just 
came to my mind as many other things have, and I 
can say I did not even know of similar devices being 
mentioned in GLEANINGS; for, truth to tell, I never 
heard of GLEANINGS until about three years ago. If 
J. L. Lafferty has invented precisely the same thing, 
it was all unknown to me; but I can prove, by a 
number of persons here, that [had my machine in 
use about two years ago; but the first notice of it 
in print was a little over a yearago. Tam quitea 
hand to think out plans and machinery to work with, | 
and might have hada patent on more than one ar- | 
ticle, but have never tried to obtain one on anything 
yet. All I have to say concerning this fastener is, it 
is my own invention; and I have acquaintances 
enough here who know it. W. D. PARKER. 

De fiance, O., June 1, 1880. 





GRAPE-SUGAR CANDY FOR WINTER. 

Isce by the May GLEANINGS, that some one com- 
plains that bees won't touch your grape-sugar candy, 
and you say they ought to have got a small lWe tray 
first and tried it. J got atray of you, and put on top 
ot frames of my best Italians, covered with a quilt, 
and kept it there all winter. “Nary aneat’ didthey 
take; but I madea few pounds and put oatop of the 
frames. One colony ate nearly a 4-lb. tray; another 
about a third of one, and another starved witha 4 lb. 
tray, their honey having just run out. 

WINTERING SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT CARE. 

A neighbor has 20 swarms in old box hives--crack- 
ed, warped, and rough ascan be. He has not lst 
any for three years, and they are all in arow out un- | 
der lee of arail fence all winter, parton a bench, 
part on bricks, part on the others, and all neglected. 
How is that for chaff or winter protection or cellar- 


ing? 
I have just transferred my only box hive to a Sim- | 
plicity. B.S. Binney. | 
| 


Shirley, Mass., May 26, 1830. 

It is a little singular, that the colony did | 
not use up the small sample tray at all; 
can account for it only by thinking the little | 
sample had got so dry and hard they did not | 
discover what it was. Although bees do | 
sometimes seem to entirely neglect candy | 
made of cane sugar, they are not wiite as | 
apt to as they are the grape-sugar candy. In | 
giving it toa stock for the tirst time, I would | 
look after them a little until they get started | 
on it, and really know what itis. There is 
always a liability to failure in this way, with 
any kind of candy stores in winter, and I 
would therefore’ strongly recommend the 
bees being fed up to good condition before 
real cold weather comes on us. The 20 col- | 
onies that all lived through in the old and 
broken box hives, were probably in old, 
tough warm combs, and with plenty of sealed 
stores, gathered in the early part of the sea- 
son. While such a case may be occasionally 
found in almost every neighborhood, taking 
the country at large we find that box hives 
with no care have perished at a fearful rate 
within the last few years—so much so, that 
thousands who once kept bees are now out 
of the business entirelv. Here is a good re- | 


yort from an unprotected Simplicity hive ; 
ut I would by no means think of advising 
one to try to winter in that way : 
WINTERING IN AN UNPROTECTED SIMPLICITY HIVE. 
Hurrah for the first swarm! To-day, May 15th, the 
first swarm in this season came out of a Simplicity 
hive, that had very little protection during last win- 
ter. It was not fed, and had no other help whatever. 
It hadits own way. So, the Simplicity hive beats 
the chaff hives by giving the first swarm. It is the 
first swarm around this neighborhood, and, perhaps, 
in Michigan. OTTO KLEINOW. 
Detroit, Mich , May 1, 1880. 


BEES IN TENNESSEE. 
“Robbing time’? commences about June Ist with 


| us down here. We all use the old gum, or box hive; 
| keep the native black or brown bees. I have kept 


bees more than 10 years, and have a large acquain- 
tance, but never saw a colony of Italians nor a bee- 
smoker, and but one frame hive, and that my own 
make. This might be a great bee country. Most 
well-to-do folks keep a few hives; give them but lit- 
tle attention, and get a similar return. Probably 
the worst hindrance to bee culture here is, ignor- 
ance of the business, carelessness, bee-moth, winter- 
kill, or freeze, and starving. But yet, my bees are 
a source of pleasure and profit to me. 
GAIUS BRANSON. 
Clear Springs, Grainger Co., Tenn., May 17, 1880. 


HONEY FROM THE WHITEWOOD. 

I send you a sample of erystallized poplar or white- 
wood honey, all taken from one blossom dried on the 
tree. Whether any had been sipped by insects, I 
can’t say. It was about an average of the many I 
examined from various trees. The bloom appears 
about the first of May, and continues from two to 
four weeks. The honey is very thick, and, tomy 


| taste, superior to white clover. Now, what does 


your Simpson, or Spider, or even Century plant, 
bearing its half-gallon of honey, amount to when 
compared with the staiciy and far-famed poplar of 
South-Central Indiana? <A single tree may yield its 
whole gallons of honey yearly for ages (I have no 


| trees for Sale), and in old age yield its body for $5.00 


to $50. Teach us howto have our colonies strong 
the first of May, and we will astonish the world by 
our crops of honey. JOE A. BURTON. 
Mitchell, Lawrence Co., Ind. 
- think the s seule of honey with the 
bove letter never came to hand; but, 
friend }3., I tell you, iioney don’t geva chance 
to dry down and crystallize in the blossom, 
in our Whitewood trees: on the contrary, a 


bee will station himself by a bud the night 


before so as to be on hand when it opens, 
before the rest get there. I am not sure they 
do it with the whitewood trees, it is true, 
but that is the way some of them seem to 
Manage with the Simpson and Spider plants. 





We have an abundance of white clover, anda great 
deal of small fruits; but bees find rather scarce pas- 


| ture after white clover disappears. Plenty of gold- 


enrod; do the bees get any honey fromit? I want 
to keep about a hundred stocks at this point for 
honey. I have the Simpson plant, late variety com- 
ing on, and [ wish totransplant as soon as they are 
ready. About how large should they be before 
transplanting? Some are just coming through the 
ground. Can I successfully transplant them this 
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season? What do youthink of one aere of the above 
plant to carry through one hundred stocks after 
white clover till frost, counting some on buck wheat? 
My object is surplus honey. Wa. M. YOUNG. 

Nevada, Wyandott Co., O., May 24, 1580. 

Spider plants should be about as large as 
cabbage-plants to transplant nicely ; trans- 
plantat any time during wet, cloudy weather. 
I think it will take about 10 acres, instead 
of one, for 100 colonies. 





ARTESIAN WELLS. 

Please tell us or give us some information in 
GLEANINGS about your Artesian well; how deep it 
is, size of bore, and how much water runs out of it, 
and whether it throws water higher than the surface 
of the ground. SAMUEL KEAGY. 

Maria, Bedford Co., Pa , May 25, 18-0. 

Well, friend K., it does not even carry the 
water to the surface of the ground. You see, 
we ran short of water, and had quite a time 
to get enough to keep our works agoing, and 


so I told the boys and girls one noou that we | 


would have to ask God to bless our efforts 
in obtaining water. 
til the well was over 100 ft. deep, but still the 
water would not hold out until night. Some 
of them suggested that God had not answer- 
ed my prayer. I told them I thought he had. 
and that the fault was in some way ours. 
Finally, we ran a pipe clear to the_ bot- 


We kept on drilling un- | 


tom of the well, with a pump-rod inside of | 


it, and had the pump-cylinder clear down to 
the bottom. Now we have an abundance of 
water, even during the driest times.  Grod 
does not see fit to bring the things we ask 
for right to our feet. but we must get up and 
go after them, as well as pray. ‘Che well, 3 
inches in diameter, was drilled into the rock, 
and the pump and tubing are only about 2! 
inches in the largest place outside. 


PLAYING OF THE YOUNG BEES. 

I have purchased a few colonies of bees. One day 
they all seemed to be crazy. Those coming in with 
pollen would immediately turn and come out, run 
all round the entrance, and even on top of the hive. 
The neighbors said they thought perhaps there were 
millers in the comb. J] thought a little about it, and 
then referred to the A BC, and there] found it all 
plainly, it being the young bees comingin with their 


“vour humble servant."’ Honey was in 1-lb. sections 

of pine, without glass. Second-premium honey was 

in whitewood sections, glassed on two sides. All 

basswood honey in both lots. JAMES A. NELSON. 
Wyandott, Kan., Oct. 7, 1830. 


GOOD FOR THE CYPRIANS. 

The two Cyprians are clinkers on a nest. The 
Yankee hen’'s-nest that caused the hen to lay herself 
allaway but feathers is nothing compared to the 
first Cyprian queen —3200 eggs in 24 hours, by actual 
count. How is this for high in the young foreign 
*“ mistress’? IB. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Navarro Co., Texas, Sept. 23, 1880. 
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FOUL BROOD CONTRACTED BY BUYING COMBS. 

In buying comb of different parties, am I liable to 
introduce foul brood in my apiary? M. ISBELL. 

Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y., Sept. 28, 1880. 

[To be sure, friend I.,if you buy combs of any- 
body who has had foul brood in his apiary. In these 
days of fdn., | should hardly think it would pay to 
buy combs ] 


FOUL BROOD. 

[sees have done well this year in Texas, but I have 
a bad report to make for myself. I lost all my bees 
last year by foul brood. I started anew last winter, 
and now [ have 40 or 50 stands ruined by it again. 
This is too bad, isn’t it? Iam glad to say, that, as 
far as I know, there is not a case in Texas, except in 
and around Dallas. F. F. COLLINS. 

Houston, Texas, Sept. 20, 1880. 


FROM 1 TO 41 IN TWO SEASONS. 

Two years ago this fall I bought a hive of bees in 
the box hive, and now Ihave 41 colonies in L. hives. 
I sold 31 queens this summer. Now, if you can beat 
this, | should Ike to hear it. Honey crop was very 
poor here this summer. E. CORLETT. 

Cumminsville, Canada, Sept. 27, 1880. 

{Very well done, friend C. As youdo not give us 
any particulars, we shall have to conclude you in- 
creased the one to about 6 or 7, the first season, and 
from the 6or7 made 41. That is a pretty good re- 
port, but not above what may be done by one who 
trices, ina fair locality. But I presume, of course, 


| friend C., you not only got no honey, but likely fed 
| considerable sugar. } 


tirst load, being exactly the way you describe it; and, | 


as they have all sobered down, I concluded that was 
it. C. 8. BURKE. 


Batavia, Genesee c'>., N. ¥., May 3, 1880, 


Notes and Queries. 


HOW EASY IT IS TO BE MISTAKEN. 
b} WENT through that box again, and, sure 
{ enough, there was the cant file. I hate to ad- 
_ mit I was so careless, but such was the cuse. 
There were three of us looking too. M.H. Hunt. 
May 13, 1880. 





I have introduced 18 queens in the last 30 days, and 
have not lost any. Have none balled. 
A. A. SWINGLE. 
Hancock, Washington Co., Md., Sept. 28, 1880. 


FIRST PREMIUM, TO UNGLASSED SECTIONS, 


| the powders. 


| 
First premium ($25.00) for best 25 lbs. of comb hon- | 


ev at the Kansas State Fair this fall. was awarded to 





INK BY MAIL FOR 25C. PER GALLON. 

I would like to have you try my ink-powders. 
They are put upin 25¢c packages, each packuge con- 
taining cnough to make 1 gallon of the best black 
ink. This letter is written with the ink made from 
WILLIAM ELLWOOD. 
Rome, Oneida Co., N. ¥., Sept. 16, Ls80. 

PREMIUM BLACK INK-POWDERS 


Direction Dissolve contents of paper in one gallon soft wa 


ter, boil siightly, or simmterin an iron vessel 15 minutes, stir 
the liquid a few minutes while over the fire; take off, and 
when settled, strain twice through common muslin or sheeting 
eloth Phe above is a jet black trom the first, flows beautifully 
from the pen, and is so indellible that even oxalic acid will not 
remove it trom the paper WILLIAM ELLWoopb, 
tome, y 


[Of course, we made a trial of the package, and, 
sure enough, it makes a beautiful jet-black ink, and 
we have introduced it on our 5 and 25ec. counters. 
That it can be sent by mail, and thus save the great 
expense of shipment, is a great advantage. The ink 
isofa jet black when first written, and our clerks 
say they can discover little difference between it and 
Oldroyd’s, except that it dries up and clogs the pen 
more. This would be likely to be the case with any 


ink that has wat or only for the liquid portion of it.) 
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RED BUD, OR JUDAS-TREE. | 

I can furnish 4 or 5 red bud, or Judas-trees, to any | 
of our bee friends, or lovers of a fine ornamental | 
flowering tree, and that will furnish an abundance 
of nectar in April. J. B. MURRAY. 

Ada, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1880. 

VIALLON’S CANDY FOR QUEENS; MUST IT BE FRESH- 
LY MADE? 

I was sick when the Sept. No. reached me, and | 
therefore did not answer [See page 427.] Yes, I 
have sent queens with as good success with candy 
one month old. I have no doubt that coffee A sugar 
would do as well, as the quality is due to the flour 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Kopes, 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


w ROM 130 stands, we will not get 400 Ibs., and don’t 

expect tocarry half of them through the win- 
ter, unless they are fed. No swarms this year 
—not one. This is the first failure I have had since 
I have been keeping becs—28 years, and it does sure- 


= 


| ly pinch. H. W. WHITE. 


and honey, as far as I can see. P. VIALLON, oe ‘ : : 2 “ 
| Broad Run Station, Fauquier Co., Va., Oct. 11, 80. 


Bayou Goula, La., Sept. 24, 1880. 


I lost a large swarm of Italians last week, by not | Ibegan in the spring with 4 colonies, and those 
being a subscriber to GLEANINGS. Papa says “we | badly demoralized by moths. I now have 7, 5 of 
boys’ don’t know all about bees, and so we want | which are in chaff hives of your pattern. I have en- 
your journal. KENNARD SHAW. | gaged 15 stands in box hives, all blacks. 

Loreauville, La., Sept. 23, 1880. The honey got thus far has cost five dollars per Ib. 

It is rather late to Italianize this fall; but if I | OT Very near it; but itis my fault, for we furnished 
should conclude to do so in the spring, could I not | the bees nothing to work on during the dry weath- 
give the old stocks dollar queens after the first | €T Which we should have been prepared for. The 
swarm has left? Would they not push ahead faster Simpson plants grow here by the million in our 
than those that reared queens from the egg? [It | fence-corners, groves, and woods, and the bees are 








would certainly save some time.] My bees gave me 
40 lbs. of honey per colony this year, the most of it 
being from buckwheat. I take GLEANINGS, and | 
like it very much. Ifor one would be willing to pay | 
25c more per year for the cartoons and pictures of 
different apiaries. FRANK P. GREINER. 
Hanover, Jackson Co., Mich., Oct. 9, 1£80. 





Hundreds of colonies of bees have died here this 
summer among the natives. No honey, and bot, 
burning hot, winds are causes. 

“The Cyprus Apiary.” 

Larnaca, Cyprus, Aug. 31, 1880. 

{Friend Jones, when here, pulled a postal out of | 
his pocket containing the above, which would seem 
to indicate that they have blastcd hopes in other 
places as well as here.] 


FRANK BENTON. | 


Is it necessary to give more space between the 
bottom of the frames in the L. hive and bottom 
board in winter, to allow better circulation of air, 
and prevent the entrance from being clogged? | 

Wa. WAKEFIELD. 


St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 13, 1880. 

{I do not think it will be necessary to give more 
space, in any hive, if it is properly looked to; and if 
you use a good chaff hive, you will have no dead 
bees on the bottom-board at all—much less, in the 
entrance, ]} 


QUALITY OF HONEY FROM COTTON. 

I took a frame of sealed honey from a hive yester- 
day, and on tasting it, I found it hada very bad fla- 
vor. It tasted something like cotton-seed, which 
led me to believe that it was from the cotton-blos- 
soms. Please inquire into this, and see if cotton 
does make such honey. D. 8S. BETHUNE. 

Snyder, Ark., Sept. 17, 1880. 


DARK FDN. FOR THE BROOD CHAMBER. 
Please send me 25 Ibs. of fdn., size for brood cham- 
ber, to be used without wires. I don’t careif it is 
dark, for such was the color of the last 25 lbs. you 
sent me; andif it works like that, there is no use in 
fussing with wires. I told some of it, and they all 
say the same of it. A. SCHNEIDER. 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 27, 1880. 


busy on them and Spanish needles all day. 
LEE WARNER. 
Allison, Lawrence Co., Ill. Sept. 28, 1880. 


You do not say, friend W., that your hopes 
are blasted, but I rather think mine would 
be if my honey cost me the price you name. 
This happens, too, where Simpson plants 

row bythe million. I don’t believe I would 
Invest In those 15 stocks if I were you: not, 
at least, until I had made what I have doa 


| little better. If you can not make one or 


two pay expenses, I feel pretty sure you will 
not do better with a larger number. 


This has been a very poor season here for bees. I 


| have about 5) colonies, and won't get 300 Ibs. of hon- 


ey. The greater part have enough to winter on. 
The nights have been too cool or wet. 
T. S. HOLSINGER. 
Six Koads, Bcdford Co., Pa., Sept. 22, 1880. 


It looks bad for a man who bas plenty ot bees to 
buy honey, but my bees have done no good for this 
two years. I will have to feedthem to get them 
through this winter, and I think I wil: quit the bee 
business, so you can put mein the Blasted Hopes if 
you choose, J. F. Ross. 

Simpson Sta., W. Va., Oct. 2, 1880. 


I sold my bees some time ago. They didn’t like 
my way of doing business, and I didn’t like theirs, 
and so we dissolved copartnership. I did it unwil- 
lingly though. J can see a great deal better now. 

Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 8, 1880. H. J. BAKER. 


My report fortbis year is like a great many others’ 


,_—very poor. Itook 60 colonies of beeson shares this 


spring. Ihad20 of my own. From the 80 I did not 
get over 150 lbs. of surplus honey. We had plenty of 
white clover, basswood, and other honey-plants. I 
think the cool nights in June and July were the 
cause of the failure, the honey not secreting in the 
bloom. I noticed, after a warm, balmy night, the 
bees stored more honey. J. H. THORNBURG. 
Winchester, Rand. Co., Ind., Sept. 28, 1880, 
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Qur Homes. 


And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into | 


the highways and hedges, and compel them to come 
in, that my house may be full.—LUKE xiv. 23. 


©] OMEBODY told me that my-class in the 
N jail had had quite an increase. 1! 


found them to be mostly young men, | 


and, to my surprise, they were rather more 
intelligent, and better educated, than those 
I generally met. Intemperance was, either 
directly or indirectly, the cause of the great- 
er part of them getting in. 
was a printer, and that he had, in times 
past, conducted a newspaper. I opened the 
Bible, as usual, and asked them, one after 
another, what their feelings were in regard 
to the book. The most of them believed in 
apart of it; but the greater part of them 
dwelt upon the sins of professing Christians. 
During the talk, the newspaper man, whom 
I will call M., asked permission to propound 
a question. Of course, I told him my great- 
est wish was to have the class ask questions, 


and to state to me frankly their difficulties in | 


accepting this book as the word of God. 
“Mr. Root, you say that God created us 
all?” 
** Most certainly.’ 


, 


‘* And that he knows every thing, past as_ 


well as future?” 


IT believe that is the orthodox under- | 


standing of the matter.” 

** Well, now, Mr. R., is it consistent with 
your ideas of a just God, that he created a 
part of us, knowing, at the time he did it, 


that we should go down to endless ruin and | 


everlasting punishment?” 
**My friend, you have struck on a point 


that, in one sense, may be beyond man’s | 


comprehension. In presuming to dictate to 
the Almighty what he should or should not 


do, we are taking a great responsibility on | 


our hands. If I should ask you whether you 
believe space extends without limit, filled 


with worlds like ours, or that there is an | 


outside toit, you would be compelled to de- 
cline answering either way. Such questions 
we often have to give up helplessly. The 
part of your question that concerns you and 
me, however, we can answer easily. If you, 
by drink or crime, sink yourself into dis- 
grace and a drunkard’s grave, is the fault 
yours or God’s?”’ 

Ife answered promptly, as did all the rest, 
if | remember rightly, that the fault would 
be theirs. 

** You are sure of this, boys?” 

‘* Yes, sir! ”’ 

_ “Allright; now please remember it, and 
in any of our future talks, please do not ‘go 
back on it.’”’ 

After some further talk in that line, I ob- 
tained their permission to kneel with them 
in prayer, and they all knelt down with me. 
We had many talks of this nature. One 
Sabbath one of them asked me why it was 
that he was not as well satisfied of a future 
State of existence, and that God cared for 
him, whether he went right or wrong, as I 
Was. 





One, I was told, | 


‘* My friend, have you ever asked God to 
give you this evidence?”’ 

‘* I do not know that I ever have.” 

‘**Well, when you are alone, kneel down 
and tell him, as you have told me, that you 
wish to know of his loving-kindness for you, 
and you shall have evidence. But remem- 
ber also, that, ‘if any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself.’’ 

Weeks passed. Some Sundays I felt much 
encouraged with the work, and at other 
times it seemed as if my words were all mis- 
| directed zeal. One Sabbath morning, sev- 
eral teachers in our Sabbath-school came to 
me, saying they felt that somebody else 
| would do better with their clssses, for they 
| felt sure they were not doing them the good 
| they oughtto have. I told them that, on 
| that principle, I should like to wae x also, 

and that we had better give up the whole in- 
| stitution, and not have any Sunday-school at 
|all. As they laughed at this aspect of af- 
| fairs, I told them I felt rather they were the 
| ones exactly, for they had shown me how 
| anxious they were for the salvation of the 
souls intrusted to their care. They prom- 
ised to go on; but still, it cast a gloom over 
| my spirits. I went to the jail in the after- 
noon, feeling somewhat despondent, but 
praying hard that God would give me some 
evidence that my hard work during these 
busy Sundays was not in vain. 

As the most of the “~~ had sinned in the 
way of intemperance, I exhorted them in 
| that direction, and told them pretty plainly 
where their lives were tending. M. finally 





-said he was not going to drink any more. 
They almost always said this, and I there- 
fore did not think much about it. I talked 


| with him about his past life, of his father 

and mother, and finally asked him if he had 
any objection to putting down, in writing, 
his resolution in regard to the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. He said he had not. 


“M., have you ever before signed a 
| pledge?” 
| ‘*T never have. I have always talked 


against it, and I have never in my life, until 
my continement here, thought of doing such 
|athing. I have always taken the ground, 
' that any man that could not break off when 
he had a desire to, did not possess much self- 
will; but now I am willing to signa pledge.” 

‘And you are willing to ask God to help 
you?” 

“Tam.” 

You can see, my friends, that I am not 
very fast about urging people to sign pledges, 
unless I can see something to indicate that 
|it will be a thorough work. Ile took the 
pen and rapidly wrote, in a fair hand, the 
following: 


With my mind firmly made up, and by and withthe 
help of Almighty God, I do hereby pledge myself to 
in tuture abstain trom the use of all intoxicating 
liquors, either malt, spirituous or vinous, and to do 
all [ can to induce others so to do. 

Bienes 

Signed] 

Medina, O., Sunday, Oct. 3, 1880, 3:25 P. mM. 


** 
** 


The last name was that of an old gray- 
haired man, who was in for the second time 
in a few weeks, for the offense of intemper- 
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ance. I had had some very frank, friendly 
talks with him, and he recognized that it 
was almost his only hope. There was at 
this time only one more inmate of the jail: 
and, although the paper was offered him to 
sign too, he declined. Before I went away, 
M. expressed a wish to see our minister. I 
promised to have him come, and went away 
happy, feeling that my prayer was answered. 
I met our pastor afterward, and he agreed 
with me in thinking M. was almost on the 
point of accepting Christ as his Savior. An- 
other Sabbath came, and | found, on going 
to the jail, that M. was out, and another 
young manin his place. Very soon one of 
them began tolaughat me about M.’s pledge. 

** What about M.'s pledge, boys? is it not 
all right?” 

* Right! Ie broke it the minute he got 
out.” 

** And he borrowed my hat,’ exclaimed the 
new comer, *‘sothat he might make a re- 
spectable appearance in the court-room, and 
he has left town with that too.” 

I tried to beg a little charity for him, and 
to suggest that he would return the hat. 
But, | confess my faith in him and in hu- 
manity took a considerable fall. I began to 
feel that itis in reality a terrible thing to 

et once into the service of Satan, and to 
ook back through the years to see how many 
there were who had started, and who had 
never for one instant turned back. O 
Lord, have mercy on poor, weak humanity! 
I was thinking of his solemn oath, and how 
sure I was that he would keep it. 

** Mr. Root, do you not think it was better 
that I did not sign that pledge?” said one of 
the men; and I was aroused to the thoughts 
of those still in jail. 

‘It was better, Mr. II., that you did not 
sign it, if you were going to break it: but, 
my friend, would it not have been far better 
still, had you signed it and kept it?” 

So, poor M., with his bright, hopeful face, 
is gone, after all, was my thought, as, witha 
heavy heart, I went away. But the week 
before I had felt so sorry for him that I had 
been planning to carry a case and some type 
to him, that he might pass the time more 


tolerably, while in confinement. It was all | 


over now. 

The next morning, while working here at 
my type-writer, | was surprised by our pas- 
tor. 

**Mr. Root, we must do something for M.” 

** Why, he has broken his pledge, and there 
is nothing we can do.” 

“But we must pull him away from his 
present associates,—get him work, and make 
him keep it.” 

1 looked up into his bright, hopeful eye, 
and took courage at once. 

**Can you not give him work, and keep him 
here among you?” 

** Why, I have all the printers I can possi- 
bly use; but, I will go with you and see what 
can be done.” 

As we walked up street, 1 unburdened 
myself, as it were, and told him how dis- 
couraged I was, but added: 

** My friend, I will confide to you, that I 
will set M. to work, or any other boy or girl, 
man or woman, who will kneel down with 


me and ask God to help us and them to lead 
a thorough, consistent Christian life after- 
ward. Ihave always done this, and I have 
never yet failed in finding work. But in 
this case, our friend has not even promised 
to be a Christian, but, on the contrary, has 
seemingly gone the other way. Those whom 
I have helped have come to me, and I must 
contess I have very little faith in going after 
him.” 

* Perhaps you are right: but when I met 
him this morning, he looked so bad I[ felt 
that I could not pass him by. In answer to 
my questions, he said he had fared badly 
since his release.” 

We did not find him, and I undertook the 
task alone. I went into all the places where 
1 thought he might possibly be; but, al- 
though they said he hal been around, I did 
not find him. On the way home, however, | 
caught sight of him in one of our livery sta- 
bles. Ile went at once with me to our min- 
ister’s, and we hada long talk. Heat first 
seemed inclined to excuse himself by saying 
he had drank only beer and cider; but when 
he was reminded that it was before God he 
was to be held accountable, and that God, 
/and God only, was to judge him, he was si- 
lent. I told him that it seemed to me that 
the decisive point in his life had arrived,and 
it was in is power, and his alone, to decide 
whether he would serve Godor Satan. <Aft- 
er some time, apparently spent in consider- 
ing the subject, he declared it as his inten- 
tion to be a Christian if it were possible for 
him to be. Whenasked if he would kneel 
with usin prayer, he expressed himself as 
willing. I led, and our pastor asked him to 
follow. After a short interval he com- 
menced, but almost immediately broke 
down, and the sobs that convulsed his frame 
for the time rendered it almost impossible 
for him to utter another word. At length,in 
broken sentences, he implored God to for- 
ive him for his hitherto broken and wasted 
ife; and there on his knees he virtually ac- 
cepted Jesus as his Savior. 

As he arose, I took him by the hand, and 
told him I was now ready to give him work, 
and, although I had nothing in view for him 
to do, | knew God would help us both if we 
came to him in that attitude. 

* Friend M.,” said I, “-you have started 
out right; but you now come face to face 
with real trials. You have resolved to 
live the life of a Christian; but what price 
are you willing to pay for a pure Christian 
lifey Ilow much can you endure, and how 
much will you give up for Christ’s sake?” 

* Why. 1 will give up everything; what is 
it?” 

* You use tobacco. do you not?” 

* Yes: I have used it almost all my life.” 

* The conditions of our establishment are. 
that no one shall be employed who uses to- 
bacco. I feel sorry. Friend M., to ask so 
much of one who is just starting out. and 
the thought of it was troubling me while we 
knelt in prayer; but, to do justice to the oth- 
ers Who are there at work. I see no way in 
which you can be spared this trial at the 
very outset. at it were. (God knows I would 
excuse you if I could consistently, or that I 
would bear the fearful trial myself if I 
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could; but I see no escape. My own broth- 
er’s boy I was compelled to let go, because 
we could not think alike on this very point. 
L mention this to you, that you may know 
what a vital point among my boys I feel it 
to be.” 

“If I give up tobacco I shall be so nervous 
it will be almost impessible for me to set 
type atall; but I will try.” 

As he said this. there shone from his face 
a determination of purpose that gave me 
much hope. The minister told him God 
would help him over the nervousness, and 
that we would all pray for him. Ile re- 
mained there to dinner, while | went back to 
my work, to lind our boys out of copy, and 
many things needing me sadly; but I felt 
sure God would help me to bring it all out 
right when | had been absent on such an er- 
rand. 

It may be well to remark here, that M. 
had been falsely imprisoned. When he told 
me in the jail he had been put there 
through spitework, he was right: but I had 
heard the story so much that I gave little 
credit toit. After being kept there 56 days 
he was tried by a jury of his peers and dis- 
charged, because they could find nothing 
against him. Ile was charged with forgery; 
but when the charge failed to be substan- 
tiated, our laws opened his prison-door aad 
set him free; but not one word of apology 
did the law tender him;—no recompense did 
it offer for the time lost, and none for a tar- 
nished name. 

In the afternoon he came down and went 
to work. It was very soon evident that no 
such skill had ever before been in our com- 
posing-room. The very first whole day he 


set about 10.000 ems; and, at the rate we. 


pay, 25 cents per thousand, he was placed in 


a position where he could soon retrieve, in a | 
financial point of view, what he had lost by | 
In the evening 


his incarceration in prison. 
I asked him how he got along without tobac- 
co. Hetold me that when he got so ner- 
vous he could not work, he went over to his 
room and prayed for strength, and that it 
always came. Not without some suffering, 
though, dear boys; for, besides the praying, 
he said he chewed up nearly the whole of an 
old leather poeket-book by tearing off little 
pieces. 

Said my nephew, young Gray, the boy who 
is crazy on microscopes and electricity, ** Un- 
cle Ame, how are you going to keep M. at 
work, if he sets type every day like that? ” 

* We are going to ask God to give us some- 
thing to do, George.’ 

George has a very practical way of looking 
at all these things: and, although he is, [am 
sure, deeply interested in all my efforts to 
reform humanity, he likes to see some kind 
of a chance for the prayers to be answered. 
Lam glad he does, tor L like to be watched; 
and I like to have the closest scrutiny ap- 
plied, to see whether God’s promises are sure 
or not. 

** But you will have to get something pret- 
ty quick. The journal will be all done, and 
there will be no more type.” 

George was right. He who asks God to 
help must expect to work, both with hands 
and brain, and to endure trial and fatigue. 





that he perhaps would not have without 


calling on God for help. 

* George, Ido not know how long M. is 
going to hold out; but if he keeps on in this 
way, looking to God for help in every trial 
that comes up in his new life, there will be 
no trouble at all in giving him plenty to do. 
A thousand places will be open to him, and 
thousands, like him, are wanted every day of 
our lives. ‘Che demand for such men is, and 
always has been, far beyond the supply.” 

low is it, boys? .\vre men plenty, who 
live constantly in the fear of God, and who 
can also set over 10.000 ems a day? 

This question soon came pretty squarely 
before me: Was I right in what I said to 
our minister as we walked up the street? 
Would I always be able to give employment 
to all who should come to me with faith in 
God and zeal for work? As I have so often 
before, | took the whole matter to my heay- 
enly Fatber, and asked him to tell my friend 
and [ what we should do. The answer, as it 
seemed to me, was, that | should gather up 
the leaves of the old Home Papers, and put 
them into the book I have so long talked 
about, and that M. should set thetype. The 
idea is already under way; and, my friends, 
will you not breathe a prayer to God as your 
eyes rest on these words, that he may hold 
out and not be drawn back again into the 
toils of Satan? Jt is his hand that is setting 
the letters, one by one in their places, for the 
rery words your eyes are resting on this mo- 
ment. 

The question comes up: When he got out 
of jail, why did he not come at once to my- 
self or to the minister, and get assistance be- 
fore breaking his pledge? Ile did promise 
me to come and see me as soon as he got 
out; but he said everybody seemed so prone 
to consider him a jail-bird, and to be so sure 
that he must be at least somewhat guilty, 
that he became discouraged, and concluded 
that his presence would be a disgrace to 
either of us. Every one turned a cold 
shoulder to him, he imagined, and so dis- 
couraged, he gave up, little caring what would 
become of him. Ie would undoubtedly 
have kept on his downward course, had not 
the minister come to me that Monday morn- 
ing and plead so earnestly for him. 

There are crises in the lives of almost all 
of us. Do we, as Christian people, keep our 
eyes open to see when circumstances places 
it in our power to lend a helping hand just 
at that all-important time? M. now says, 
that, in one sense, it was the best thing that 
ever happened to him,—bhis being sent to 
jail. Almost the very day he chose to put 
his trust in his Savior, the man who was in- 
strumental in getting him imprisoned was 
arrested for drawing a revolver on another 
man, and would have gone to jail had not 
friends come to his rescue. My friends, 
there is a God above who hears even the ra- 
vens’ cry, and who,in his own good time, 
administers justice. 

Conversion in the human heart has al- 
ways been an interesting subject with me. 
The question during revival times is often 
asked if anybody can be a Christian who 
wants to. I should say, most decidedly, 
yes! In M.’s case, it seemed as if he had 
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come to a point where two roads diverged. 
Which should he take? We talked with 
him until it was evident that he clearly un- 
derstood what would be demanded of him if 
he chose to lead a Christian life. So far as 
I could tell, from outward appearances, he 
simply chose the right path. and then went 
ahead, no matter whether he felt like it or 
not. I tell you, my friends, this is the kind 
of religion we want to encourage. Ask God 
to help you choose the path of wisdom, and 
then work and push ahead, no matter how 
you feel. In due time you will feel God’s 
approving 9 apart you only endure and 
hold out. I did not notice that M. felt par- 
ticularly happy until the following Thursday 
evening. when he for the first time stood up 
and publicly declared that he was going to 
try to lead a Christian life. As he sat down, 
I saw he looked happy. 

After we got back he said ,— 

** Why, Mr. Root, was that nota nice meet- 
ing? What real nice boys and girls those 
were! Why, it was just a pleasure to be 
there. I declare, it has been one of the hap- 
piest evenings I ever spent in my life.” 

Again he spoke of the minister and his 
wife. He had stayed with them over night, 
and had been there almost every evening 
~<a he had entered upon his new life. Said 

1e.— 

‘* Tf ever God created two good people, in 
every sense of the word, those two people 
are Mr. and Mrs. Ryder. Why, I tell you it 
is worth more than one can te]l to have two 
such people for your friends.” 

I may not have got,just the exact words; 
but the idea I wish to bring out is, that a 
new-born soul begins straightway to see the 
good there is in other people. But a few 
days before, these boys in jail had been ever 
ready to see the mistakes in others first. In 
truth, after thinking everybody had turned 
against him, M. found friends everywhere. 
People stopped him op the streets, and told 
him they rejoiced to hear of his new stand 
in life, and those, too, who professed to be 
mp naa and infidels. This kind of religion 
is always approved of by all classes. Some 
one did, it is true, tell him they heard he had 
“got religion;”’ but, if I am correci, he re- 
plied pleasantly that he ‘“‘hoped he had.” 


Now, in regard to that book. How do I 
know it will pay? How do I know I shall 
not waste a great deal of money in making a 
book, and then not have it sell, after all? I 


do notknow; and, in fact, I do not know how | 


a great many of my ventures will turn out. 
But God knows; and, while I am going to 
him in earnest prayer, and working hard, 
and, as I think, disinterestedly, I do not be- 
lieve he will let me make very bad mistakes. 
I am sure he is in sympathy, both with M.’s 
efforts and my own, and I therefore expect 
him to move the people to buy our little 
book. While I have this faith, I also expect 
to try, in every way in my power, to make 
the book pretty, usefui, and attractive. The 
friend who made and engraved the beautiful 
design for the cover, and chose the text at 
the top, is one who has faith in prayer, and I 
have prayed he might make a pleasing and 
attractive cover,and asked him to do the 


same. If I am going to ask ‘God to bless 
the work, I can not consistentiy charge a 
very large profit, and so we have fixed the 
price at 10c. I was going to try it at 5c., like 
the 5-cent Sunday-school books; but I found 
that if I did so, 1 should be obliged to use 
cheap paper and ink. I like nice books, and 
nice ink and paper; do not you? I look at 
it a little this way:— 

One Sunday afternoon I asked Mr. Reed, 
my former pastor, to go with me to my class 
in the infirmary. By some means I was dis- 
appointed, and had to take an old _ rickety 
buggy that looked rather shabby. I apolo- 
gized to him, but at the same time asked 
him if it was not right that we should, when 
out on our mission work, desire to go at 
least well dressed and respectably equipped. 

“Ttis right, Mr. Root. As a rule, the peo- 
ple in the jail or the infirmary will have 
more respect for us, and we shall be more 
likely to do them good if we go well clothed, 
with neatly blackened boots or shoes, and 
with a clean. respectable-looking horse and 
buggy.” 

The above may not have been his words, 
but it was the substance of them. Now, is 
it not so with books? I donot wear a gold 
chain, nor any jewelry, and probably never 
shall; but I do like to be dressed well—not 
expensively, necessarily, but I want my 
clothes to fit well. and not to be so much 
worn as to be seedy, especially on the Sab- 
bath day. Yes, I should want them paid 
for. If they were not, I would rather have 
the seedy ones; but I would work awful 
hard to get some paid for, I tell you. 

About the inside of the book? Well, I will 
tell you. When I started to try to be a 
Christian, it was a pretty great change in 
my life, and I thought that if the Bible was 
true at all, it was all true,and so I began 
testing its promises. Very soon I started a 
religious department in our bee journal, 
GLEANINGS; but, somewhat to my surprise 
and discomfiture, I was told by some of my 
very best friends that the thing would be ec- 
centric and out of place; that I would do 
more harm than good by such an unusual 
proceeding. Although I felt the weight of 
this, still, it seemed to me that God said, 
“Goon.” So I went on, and my little jour- 
nal arose, until it has now over 5,000 sub- 
scribers, and that, too, in spite of the re- 
ligious department. 

When you begin to read the book, you can, 
if you note, see that I was a little unsettled 





at first as to what my precise work was to 
| be; but I trusted in God, and I think I did 
/not make any very great mistakes. You 
will note that I did not at first choose a Bible 
| text to open my chapters. The reason was, 
that I knew very little about the Bible. I 
| remembered, indeed, the texts I had learned 
in early days at Sabbath-school, and you 
| will see that I used these pretty freely. As 

I have been reading these papers over, and 
| preparing them for print, it has more than 
/once seemed like a piece of foolishness to 
think of putting them into a book; but, for 
all that, I think I can see where the Spirit of 
| God was guiding me, even if some of my il- 
| lustrations are homely. As God often 

chooses the weak things of this earth to con- 








aerate l/s. 
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found the mighty, I feel hopeful that he may 
make use of these papers; and, to tell the 
truth, Ihave felt several times, in reading 
them recently, that the lessons were exactly 
what I need now, if I have grown consider- 
ably in Bible knowledge and wisdom since 
they were written. Dear reader, may God 
bless them and you, as you follow over the 
pages ! 





—_—— 


In my talk about watering-troughs, etc., 
last month, I came pretty close to the sub- 
ject of cruelty to animals. You will per- 
haps notice, that I called ministering to the 
wants of these dumb friends of ours, just as 
much God’s work as helping along a Sunday- 
school. Well, I have several times spoken 
of a brother of mine in San Diego, Cal. This 
brother does not exactly agree with my 
views of prayer, etc.; but of late, by some 
queer freak, (or was it because his old moth- 
er here at home has been praying for him so 
earnestly?) he has shown great zeal in the 
work mentioned; and I know by his letters, 
and the notices of the work in the papers, 
that his life is not only made happier by it, 
but that it will eventually lead him to the 
gates of the eternal city, if he follows the 
Spirit thatis calling him, and accepts the 
Savior when he reveals himself, as he cer- 
tainly will very soon. | 


[San Diego Union, July 80, 1880.] 

When the local Society for the Prevention of Cru- | 
elty to Animals was formed in this citv, Mr. Root, 
the President, forwarded a copy of its adopted Con- 
stitution and by-laws to Henry Bergh,tbe founder ot 
the first and original society in New York City, and 
in reply bas received the following interesting auto- 
graph letter from Mr. Bergh, which we are permit- 


ted to copy: 
New YoOrK, July 13, 1880. 

M.S. Root, EsQ.—Dear Sir: I bave before me a 
copy of the by-laws of the society of which you are 
the honored President; and I can not but reflect on 
what a glorious work has been x»ccomplished by the 
right-thinking and humane people of our country 
during the past twelve years. Buta few years ago 
civilization was comparatively unknown in the now 
great State of California—the Indian and the hunter 
being its only inhabitants unti: the schoolmaster, the 
mechanic, the scientist, the clergyman, the mer- 
chant, and last—but most important —came the hu- 
manitarian; and now, at this early period of its his- 
tory asa State, it can boast of several institutions 
whose moral influence is gradually spreading over 
the great Southwest. Situated as you are on the 
borders of Mexico, the humanizing work in which 
you are engaged ean not tail to attract the attention 
of the citizens of that country, who have the moral 
civilization und we.i-being of their fellow-country- | 
men in view, and may be the incentive to the organ- 
izing of humane societies similar to your own. 

‘To labor in the education of public sentiment of 
humanity and gentleness toward God’s inferior cre- 
ation, is a labor of love. and commends itself to all 
having the future prosperity of their country at 
heart. The Pacific Slope is nobly represented in the 
merciful confederation, and | venture to predict 
tbat ere long not a State or Territory of our beloved 
land but will have declared through their legisla- 
tures that cruelty to animals is a crime, with pun- 
ishment to offenders found violating humane enact- 
ments. With great respect, HENRY BERGH, 
President American Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals. 











I want to say a word in regard to the subject of 
prayer; and especially would 1 call attention to the | 
remarks about the Lord not helping a lazy man. 
Now, itseems to me the position is just this: if a | 
man is too lazy to help himself, he cannot pray; for 
prayer is not the mere repetition of words, but the | 
earnest desire of the soul; and I think an earnest | 
desire of the soul for anything will naturally be | 
coupled witb an earnest effort toget it; and if the 





man is too lazy to exert himself, he will be incapa- 
ble of having an earnest desire, and therefore he 
may have a desire, but no prayer. 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal. Isaac B. Rumforp. 





I have just had a card from poor, sick Mrs. B., the 
insane woman of GLRANINGS. She says she has been 
very sick, and is still confined to her bed. I have 
also a letter from Brother Mathews, who is still very 
enthusiastic in his prison work. He says he wants 
more reading matter; all he can get he can use to 
good advantage. He would like the papers sent him 
by mail, as the express companies complain of be- 
ing burdened. If enough for a box, it can be sent 
him free, by freight, if he is notified. 

Mrs. 8. J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., Sept. 1, 188). 


Let us remember brother Mathews and his 
work, by saving and sending him papers ; 
and let us remember poor, afflicted sister B. 
in our prayers. Remember that not a spar- 
row falls without God’s notice, and that we 
are of more value in his eyes than many 
sparrows. 


Here is a short poem which I found in the Youth's 
Companion, and I like it so well that I thought [ 
wouid send it to you for Our Homes: 


PRAY 
Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be ho light: 
Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease; 
Yetevery prayer for universal peace 
Avails the blessed time to expedite. 
Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thov canst not hope to see 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 


But if for any wish thou canst not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 


T am afraid if we all followed your advice, and set 
apart a certain portion of our means for the use of 
the Lord, we would come to think the rest of it our 
own; whereas the New-Testament idea is, that it is 
au the Lord’s. and we are only stewards. I think 
you so consider it yourself, but you seemed to lose 
sight of it last month. I have received much bene- 
fit from the Home Papers, and [have learned that 
God can use even the vender of patent hives to ac- 
complish his end. as it was through one of these in- 
dividuals that I first heard of GLEANINGS. I have a 
brother who is seeking Christ —pray for —_, 

Cc. W.T. 


Thanks for the poem, friend T. To be 
sure, I agree with you; but I laid littlestress 
on that point, for there is so much danger 
that we fall into the mistake of thinking if 
we take good care of our own wives and 
children, that our duty ends there. I can 
not think there is one whose eyes are on 
these pages, who could not forego some little 
thing in his daily or vearly expenses, that he 
might have just a little to give purely to 
God’s work, or, in other words, for the up- 
lifting of this great seaof humanity. If you 
haven’t money, give a day’s work toward 
shingling the meeting-house, or chopping 
wood for the Sunday-school, that they be not 
obliged to stop during the winter months. 
Let us all pray for that brother, and perhaps 
we shall hear, next month, that he has 
found and accepted IHlim who is the light of 
the world. May be he will write the letter 
himself. 

I wish I could believe in prayer as youdo. Tam 
the only one who takes GLEANINGS here. I let all 
read it who wish to. LEwIs N. COOPER. 

Tehama, Cherokee Co., Kan. 

We are glad to know that you want more 
faith, friend C., for ‘the that seeketh”’ shall 
surely “find.” Also, ‘he that doeth the 
will of my Father, shall know of the doc- 
trine,”’ etc. Pray that God may show you, 
my friend, and we will all pray for you. 
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MEDINA, OHIO. 
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FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 





MEDINA, NOV. 1, 1880. 





And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but | 
have eternal life.—JOHN iii. 14, 15. 

IF you want to succeed in business, answer 
promptly every letter or postal, of whatever nature, 
the very day it is received. 





THE price of Spider plant and Simpson seed has 
been reduced to $1.00 per Ib. or 10c per oz., as you 
will see by our next price list. 





OnE of our friends wanted a smoker that holds 
two quarts. We made him one, and I tell you it 
ought to give smoke enough to suit any one. If 
anvbody else wants one, the price will be $1.50, or 
$2.00 if sent by mail. It has a monster bellows, to 
correspond to the huge firepot. 


DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF GLASS. 

GLASs has finally declined. so that our list should | 

read 50e. a box less. Friend W. ©. has also been en- 

abled, in consequence, to put his ink down again at 

old prices; viz., $4.00 per gross, and 20 per cent off 
for lots of 5 gross. See his revised advertisement. 


BEWARE Of personalities! One bee journal died | 
through giving too much space to differences be- | 
tween two of its contributors, if Tam not mistaken. | 
Ask vourself over and over again if the article in, 
question is going to be of general interest and value | 
to all of your readers. 


EVERY family ought to have at least a look at one | 
of the 5c. Sunday-school books. You can not buv a 
book at the stores that will please the children more, 
even if vou pay five times as much; and all of these | 
are carefully selected, and are perfectly sate to give | 
your children. Sample by mail for 7c. 


TARY have got a bee paper in Canada, called the | 
Dominion Apiarian Bazar, published at Toronto. | 
The editor is a very good-natured and funny fellow; | 
but for the life of us we can not tell what the sub- | 
scription price is. Perhaps that. like the stump 
speakcr's topic, will appear as he “gets along.” 


DOLLAR queens are all gone for the season, unless | 
our friends in the South can still supply us. Tested | 
and imported queens we can still supply, at the pri- 
ees given in our catalogue; but we may be obliged 
to send them by express, instead of mail, as it gets a 
little colder. Remember, we guarantee only safe 
delivery at your express oflice. 


OwR fricnd Given feels hard toward me because I 
objected to a “growl” on account of itslength. Lof- 
fered him, I think, one column, and he can have it 
any time; and he can use it, too, to show up my 
shortcomings in any way he chooses, and, if he pre- 
ferss, I will make no defense. But I can not think 
it best to take any more room for something not of 
general interest to our readers. I also objected to 
publishing a testimonial without the name of the 
writer appended. Did I not do right? 





OUR neighbor Shane has just taken some Loney to 
Cleveland, and reports that they offer 18e for the 1 
Ib. sections, but only 15e for the so-called prize sec- 
tion, holding 1); lbs. Quite a difference in price, for 
so little difference in size. Our neighbor Mason also 
took down some nice extracted clover honey. and 


| got 18¢ per lb. for that; but it was only a small lot 


sold to a grocer, who retails it in tumblers. 


ORDERING SMALL LOTS OF GRAPE SUGAR. 

REMEMBER that grape sugar can not be sent protit- 
ably long distances, either by freight or express, in 
small lots, say less than 100 lbs. We have hada great 
deal ordered in lots of 10 and 25 lhs.. where T felt sure 
it would cost our customers almost, if not quite as 
much, by the time he got it, as to go to the groceries 
end buv coffee or granulated sugar. If you will or- 
der a barrel, we can get rates of freight on it, to al- 
most any place, from 40 to 75ce. per hundred. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE HOLY-LAND AND. CY- 
PRIAN BEES AND THE COMMON ITALIANS. 


FRIEND JONES, while here, gave us the following 
test: The two former races have botween the wings, 
right where the shoulders join on to the body, a sort 
of disk, or shield, of a golden yellow color. In Ttal- 
ians, this same shield is of a brownish color, and, in 
the blacks, pure black. At the time he was here, | 
thought it a pretty decided mark of distinction; but 
a more eareful examination reveals the fact, that 
many of our Italian stocks have the golden disk al- 
most as plainly as the others. 


In the Nov. No. of last year, I advised a friend to 
go to his minister, rather than to a lawyer, to settle 
a matter ahout some horses that were killed by 
bees. I did not mean tointimate that lawyers were 
useless members of a community, as society now is, 
but rather that we might strive to live in such a 
wav as to avoid, as far as may be, the necessitv of 
ealling on them. Our family physician is one of the 


| best friends we have,—or, at least, he ought to be; 
| but for all that, we would be very glad indeed if we 


could get along without him,—in ihe capacity of a 
physician. 


COVERING THE BEES FOR WINTER. 
It is about time now for most of you to put on the 


| chaff cushions. Cover the bees with the wooden 


mats. burlap, old grain-bags, or the enameled sheets, 
as you choose: but make this covering close. so no 


| bees can get above it during the winter. By far the 
| nicest way to do this,in my opinion, is to spread 


about a peck of loose chatf all around the sides and 
edges of this cover. If some of it rattles down 
among the bees, it will do no harm. Now press in 
your thick chaff cushion, and no draft can possibly 
get through the bive. If you do not agree with me 
in regard to the enameled sheet for winter, used in 
this way, don’t use it. 


A QUANDARY. 

Mr. GEO. M. DEER, Riga, Lenawee Co.. Mich., 
wrote mé a postal, saying he had a barrel of honey 
that he would sell me for 8c per Ib. Thinking that 
at this verv low price, it was not likely to be extra 
good, I told him to send it along. It has come, and 
is as handsome clover and basswood honey as you 
ever saw. What troubles me is, that on another 
page T have reported that nice extracted honev sells 
for 8c. Probablv T shall not be able to get Ike for 


| it, but it will, without doubt, retail for 14. Itisa 
| fair bargain, and I presume friend D. is perfectly 


satisfied; but the honey is so much nicer than I ex- 
pected, IT do not feel easy about it. How much more 
per lb. shall | pay him? In other words, how large 
a profit ought we to make on what we buv of our 
neighbors? We who are trying to be Christians, say. 


THE HOLY-LAND AND CYPRIANS, IN COLD WEATHER. 


NEIGHBOR BLAKESLEE reports his Holy- Land 
queen as rearing brood and drones too, at a great 


| rate; but neither he nor any live man can handle 


FEEDING STOCKS THAT ARE NEEDY, IN NOVEMBER. 


To bees that are without stores now, I would give 
candy made of granulated sugar. and grape sugar, 
as mentioned on page 545. If the colony is strong | 
and well protected, give them aframe full: if rather | 
weak, and in a hive not chaff-walled, give them small 
lumps of it, a little at a time, rignt over the cluster, 
and then cover them up warmlv. As fast as they 
consume it, give them more, until they have enough 
stored in their combs to last them. 





| them at this time of the vear. Neighbor H., too, 


has Holy-Land drones by the thousand, but not a 
one among the Italians. This peculiarity of rearing 
brood and drones late in the season. without anv 
feeding, iscertainly a great thing, and that alone will 
be worth all these new races have cost. in my opin- 
ion. They are as easily handled as Italians, when 
the weather is warm and they are getting honey. I 
hereby take back what I said about their not being 


| different from Italians. Will tried twiee to unite 
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bees with our Cyprian colony; but he says all the 
smoking you can get up won't make any difference. 
They stung and carried out every last bee. Not 
much chance to rob “them fellers.”” We have given 
them frames of candy,and they are pow rearing 
their own bees bravely. 
——_—— +00 <———_______ 
FEEDING EXTRACTED HONEY, TO GET THE BEES TO 
FILL OUT SECTIONS. 

WE have had some statements made recently in 
regard to the matter, that are so different from my 
own experience (in regard to the loss of honey by so 
doing), that | would suggest an experiment. Get 
a p»ir of platform scales with a dial, capable of re- 
cording 100 lbs. Set a hive of bees on the platform, 
and, in the third story above the frames, put atin 
pan full of honey. If there is a loss, the hand of the 


| 
| advance. We sent the money, telling him to be sure 


and mail it to our customer direct, as he must be 
impatient at such delay. He mailed it directly to us 
instead. I therefore had to sell the book at cost, and 
pay a heavy postage on it besides. But, worst of all, 


| come to look it up, our clerk had kept no record of 


dial will record it while the bees are taking the hon- | 


ey out of the pan. I have made exactly the above 
experiment. and the whole apparatus weighed just 


combs as it did when in the pan. I gave the colony 
50 Ibs. of thick honey, and they weighed so nearly the 
50 Ibs. more, that there was practically no loss. If 
you doubt it, try it yourself. For all that, 1 would 
not feed to get comb honey, for the reasons I have 
given in recent numbers. 
—_———__——>  ©@0 <a ——t 
EXPRESS CHARGES. 


WILL the friends be careful about sending us 
things by express that we do not order? If you pre- 
pay the charges, all very well; but even then it 
would be better to ask first if we would care for such 
a thing or article. I know you mean it in kindness, 
and I presume you do not consider that the charges 


the transaction, and there was no way but to goto 
the publisher again after the address. This pub- 
lisher’s name is Rk. A. Beal, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1 ex- 
plained to him we were publishers, and that it was 
pretty hard to do business without a commission, 
and then pay for his blunders besides; but he seems 
to be happy for all that,—at least, he does not say he 
is sorry. Dr. Chase used to give us an excellent re- 
ceipt-book fora little money; but now his $2.00 one 
has the whole fore part of it occupied with his pat- 
ent medicines that he will send for Sic. a box, or a 
dollar a bottle. I do not mean to say this spitefully, 
but to warn you that, if you send tor the book, you 
will pay $2.00 for a patent-medicine almanac with a 


- | little about bees, in very small type, at the back part 
about as much when the honey was down in the | ; y Pes ! 


ot it. 
ee 
ARE THERE BLACK BEES IN ITALY? 


FRIEND JONES assures us there are; but when 
questioned further. if I am correct, says he could 
tind none in the districts where Tremontani, Bian- 
concini, and Fiorini are located. You will remember, 
we have purchased queens from these parties only. 
I should think we have imported from 500 to 1600 
since | began the importing business. ‘The greater 
part of these have been introduced and tested in our 


|; ownapiary. Not one of all these bas ever produced 


bees that did not show the three yellow bands, under 


| the test given in the ABC. Of those sent out to 


often amount to nearly a dollar on things that may | 


be of no value to us. 
One of you sent usa box of roots by express, on 


which the charge was 80c. I did not order them, and | 


I do not want them. If I refuse to accept them, the 
express company will have to lose it, unless our 
friend will lose it himself. He, knowing my zeal for 
new honey-plants, in the generosity of his heart sent 
me a whole box full of roots, not thinking, apparent- 
ly. of the charges, or that | might preter to try a 
single plant first, to ascertain whether it would 
thrive on our soil. Shall I let him suffer, or eventhe 
innocent express co? Another friend sent by ez- 
press some back volumes of GLEANINGS, On which 
the charges are, | think, 45c. We have tons, almost, 
of the same already. Shall I pay the charges? | 
said onee I wouldn't; but [ guess TI will, after all. 
But. please be careful, my friends, will you not? 
—____ —__— °9e <<. 
THOSE $4.00 WATERBURY WATCHES. 

My friends, we can not very well be disappointed 
on these right away, for we have just Opened a box 
containing a whole gross; yes, 144 of these beautiful 
stem-winding watches. We shall have every one 
carefully regulated and tested before sending them 


other parties, we bave had perhaps a half-dozen 
cases where they calledthem hybrids. Of course, 
more than that number have been called hybrids by 
inexperienced persons; but, all but about a halt- 


| dozen, as nearly as Lcan judge, have afterward ac- 


knowledged that the gees were all right, according 
tothe A BC test. Of the half-dozen, at least half of 
them at first pronounced the queen’s progeny all 
right, but after atime, sometimes the next sexson, 
they pronounced them hybrids. [can not but think, 
and I believe they are inclined to agree with me, 
that the queens in these cases might have been 
changed by some of the various means that have 
been so often mentioned of late. Notwithstanding 
this, Lhave, in most instances, if not all, given them 


| another queen. I did this because I would rather 


lose myself, where there is even « small probability 


| of my wronging somebody else. One or twooft the 


three have afterward voluntarily paid a part of the 
value of the second imported queen. This leaves 
three cases unexplained. If | am correct, two ot 
these were queens that produced three-banded bees 
in our apiary, but did nut after being introduced in- 
to other hives. I+ can not but think that in these 


| cases, there isa possibility that there was a queen 


out, and every one that does not please you may be | 


sent back any time within 30 days, you paying all 
postage. This will save all need of a long descrip- 
tion of them. I carry one myself, and it gives me 
more pleasure than any watch I ever before owned. 
If you wish, you can have the one in my pocket. By 
buying so many. Lam enabled to furnish them, by 
the dozen, for ¥36.00, by express. Not less than a 
whole dozen will be sold at this price; but. for ac- 
commodation, I will sell two watches for $7.50; three 
for $11.00. or six for $20.00. You may say my con- 
science allows me more profit on these than it did 
onthe honey; very true, for I have to be responsi- 
ble for their * good behavior,” tor 30 days. Jf you 
will take all the risks. I will make any watch 25c 
cheaper, except those sold by the dozen or half-doz. 
For every waich wanted by mail, you must send le 
extra, for postage und registering. A watch will be 
sent free toany one sending us $12.00 for 12 subscrib- 
ers, and usking no other premium. 
- > © @ 0 ea 
SOME MORE BUSINESS TROUBLES? DR. CILASE’S RE- 
CEIPT-BOOK. 

A CUSTOMER askcd if we could furnish him Dr. 
Chase's receipt-book, and if so, at how much. We 
replied, $2.00 for the new edition, just out. He sent 
the money, and we wrote the publisher to mail it to 
his address, and send us bill; or, if he chose, to send 
us billfirst. Noreply but a printed circular. We 
wrote again, and he said he couldn’t furnish it for 
less than $2.00 to anvbody, and he must haye cash in 





left in the bive where they were introduced, and 
thus they were replaced. What do youthink about 
it, after the facts | have given’ We have one case 
remaining. where an imported queen was sent out, I 
think, right from the box she was imported in, and 
she produced hybrid bees. [sent another, but the 
friend who received her ugreed with me that there 
was a possibility, at least, that she was replaced, but 
that be saw her so often, he could hardly think such 
was the case. He paid me part of the price of the 
second one, 

Why do we not clip their wings’ Because we 
should cateh “Hail Columbia” from a great part of 
our customers, if we clipped all our queens as soon 
as introduced. We might clip them as wesend them 
out, when requested to do so; but as a queen, after 
being clipped, is excited, and possibly suffers pain, 
she is not in the best condition to bear the hardship 
of along journey. Besides all this, it is no positive 
proot if your queen is clipped; for queens, after be- 
ing balled, frequently have their wings bitten off, so 
that it would be difficult to tell whether ber wings 
had ever been clipped or not. Look and see how 
maby of vour old queens have stumped and jagged 
wings. What shall we doto be sure we have always 
the same original queen we purchased’ f do not 
know; but we ure now making a test of aniline on 
their wings. 

Mr. Jones says he found plenty of black bees inthe 
vicinity of Rome, if lamcorrect. Healso said there 
had been much complaint of the queens sent by Po- 
metta. It may be well, when buying an imported 
queen, to know who sent her out 
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MR. MWERRYBANKS’? SON AND HIS | 
NEIGHBOR’S DAUGHTER. 





| ing his father tell some wonderful 
eas stories about the way bees gather 
honey from the flowers, takes the oppor- 
tunity of imparting the same startling facts 
to the daughter of their next-door neighbor. 
This neighbor, although a very homely man 
himself (as you may have observed in our) 
Sept. No.), int a very comely daughter. The 
hog-pen has been fixed up again, and he has 


Wa ine hs MERRYBANKS, after hear- 
—_ 

















HOW THE BEES GET THE HONEY. 


- his bee-hives a little further away. Mr. 
Merrybanks has also got his buggy fixed, | 
and that truant swarm that went off to the 
woods in spite of the tin pans, etc., is 1ow 
contentedly reposing under the foliage 
of that tree you see in the distance, (there 
is a tree in the distance, is there not?) 
And this reminds me that I have been feel- 
ing badly, to think our artist did not give 
the boy any larger feet; but then. you know 
boys’ teet usually grow some as they get 
older. Perhaps, next time we see him his 
feet may be larger. 





IAM Sorry to be obliged to caution our readers 
against sending any honey, or any thing else, to G. 
W. Marshall, Davenport, Iowa, who is advertising 
for honey on commission, in some of the journals. 


IF you have a colony short of bees, you can, by 
commencing at once, raise a nice lot of young bees 
with a frame of flour candy. Put the candy in the 
center of the brood-nest until they get well started 
on it, and then move it a little to one side. Endea- 
vor to prevent them from building a comh in the 
frame in place of the candy if you can. You can 
use atray of candy to set over the frames if you 
prefer it. 


NICE CLOVER AND BASSWOOD HONEY FOR 250 A PAILFUL, PAIL 
THROWN IN. 

Yes, and the pail has a cover on it besides. While 1 think of 
it, it may be well to remark, that the pail does not hold quite a 
quart; but still it is a very good pail, and holds a full I'o Ib. of 
nice honey. If you do not want a tin pail, we will put the hon- 
ey in paper pails for an even loc per Ib. 

The above ad. we have just put in our county pa- 
per, to help sell that nice barrel of honey. We can 
furnish you paper pails, for retailing honey, for 


from one to 3c each. Sample by mail for 2c. 


Tue American Bee Journal will be published asa 
weekly at $2 00 a year. during 1881. We will cluh it 
with GLEANINGS at $2.75. The Western Honen- Bee 
has changed its nameto the American Bee- Keeper, 
and advanced the price to $1.00 per year. 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBING EARLY. 
EVERY subscriber wh» remits us $1.00 during the 


present month of Nov., for GL&ANTIVGS for the year 
1881, may have his choice of anv articl? on the 10c. 


| counter, providing vou mention it at the time you 


send the dollar, tell us which article you choose, and 
send along the postage. - 

All who remit during the month of Dec., may have 
anv 5c article under the same conditions. 

We offer no premium for any single subscriber 


after the first of Jan. 


To avail voursel® of these offers, you must comply 
with the conditions named. Do not tell the clerks to 
pick out your premiums themselves, and do not 
omit the postage: for we want the whole business 


| so that we can go right along as rapidly as we can 
| handle the goods, just as we did with the counter 
| Store on the fair grounds. 


These offers are for $1.00 subscribers for GLRAN- 
INGS; wecan not afford it on those that are sent in 


| at club prices. Anv of the articles on any of the 


counters may be secured by counting each name at 
the price given, viz. 10c. 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COUN- 
TER STORE. 
5C. COUNTER. 





DUE NOG. cvrnnesxvassxncsdesadsnwiee 45 | 4 00 
GLASSWARE. 
[IND 62 os cb kad) Se sachs aaaesssbie.< | 4814 50 
| Cake Plates, 7'2 inch in diameter..... | 48] 4 50 
| Egg Cups, individual, regular little 
ER ee erry ere | 48] 4 50 
| Pickle Dishes or boats 8'3 in. long .. . | 48 | 4 50 


| Tumblers, large size for only 5e, and 
with tin cap for the same Ic more, 
making a nice receptacle for jelly 

ir I NO ins kd pein ices w%eseccds ! 

2 | Magnets, Horse Shoe, 1% in........... 


10C. COUNTER. 


ot 
aS 
od 
S 


10 | Bread Pans, deep and square ......... | 85] 8 00 
10 | Bread Pans, shallow and nice......... | 85| 8 00 
6 | Cake Spoon, heavy, with smooth, wood 
handle, just the thing for sponge cake | 85! 8 00 
6| Stew Pans, very nice, 1 qt............-] 85| 8 00 
9 | Tin Pans, 1 pint, 3 for 10e. Very pret- 
Cy MI VOEG WROTE is aa deine ey ceiv0:00 | 28/2 50 
5 15C. COUNTER. 
5 | Call Belis for School Teachers ...... | 1 40 | 13 50 
7 | Molasses Cups, Crystallized, splendid 
ee ee rr ene fi 


25C. COUNTER. 

0} Casters, 3 bottles, Silvered wire, 
small, but handsome erough to 
make a little girl crazy............ | 2 25 | 20 00 

2) Rubber Bands. light, gr. boxes...... 12 G0 | 18 00 

18 | Sauce Pan, with lip, beautifully re- 
tinned, and lovks as handsome as 


— 


Silver-plated, holds 3 qts ....... ..| 2 00 | 18 00 

35C. COUNTER. 
Re ANON os ooo ond Go sess coeds 3 30! 82 00 
ie fl | ere 3 30 | 32: 00 


50C. COUNTER. 
25 | Call Bell, Duck pattern, very unique | 4 50 | 44 00 
| Coal Hods, japanned................. | 4 50 | 40 00 
FOR SALE. 

A few thousand Red Bud trees,2 to 5 ft. They are 
hardy, and beautiful when in bloom. Every bee- 
keeper should have them to ornament bis yard, and 
for bee forage. For price appiv to 
10d J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Obio. 

One 344 H. P. upright boiler, with gauges. etc., in 
complete and splendid order. 47 144 in. flues. Only 
$75.00. One Barnes’ rip and scroll saw. in good order, 
cost $40.00; only $25.00. One 10x12 XX drilling tent; 
left wall newly m»de tor extracting. Will trade for 


Ex. Honey. Apply immedia'elv. 
10d JNO. Y. DETWILER, Toledo, 0. 
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BEE CULTURE. 





BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these 1 00xs will be fo: warded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to metition all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, I am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

owing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
TT er een 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 


Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 125 
Cook’s New Manual**,............ccceceeeceees 1 25 
DN Fe ino iin ks viv cccsciccapececcece 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................... 1 50 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**+.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’s Text Book*..Revise . a a coe 
i) 7) “ “ ‘a e v¢; 


+e per.... 
A Manual of Bec-keeping, by John Hunter*$.. 1 25 











ee oon cvechedesnabanbacens es 20 
How I made $350a Year with my BeestS A | 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- | 
osity than as a practical work........... 2 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.............. 1 00 
Pultmar’S BONG... c. cc ccccesccccsecess : 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 | 
Sugar Canes and their Products* Sample of | 
4 | Ep yenne 75 | 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .....2.005: 1 50) 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
TO OTe I asic once cceccccccsccceeces}s 1 00 | 
Five Acres too Much**.................:c0ceeeee 1 50 | 
I I inns 6 65.0 she cess vsceesene cs 1 50 | 
An Ege Farm, Stoddard™............0.sccceees 50 | 
Book on Birds, Holden*.....................-. ; 25 | 
Window Gardening.....................205- - 2] 
?urdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 25 | 
How to Use The Microscope.............0..+++: "5 | 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**. 50 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,’ By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
CI cans ee kasseh esas ss ises ccs teness 20 | 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 | 
Practical Floriculture*®................ sssccees 1 50 | 
Gardening for Profit®®.... ...........ccccccccces 1 50 | 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*................:. 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 | 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*............. re 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar’..... 1 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring...... 1 50 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 1 50 | 
Tnjurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard, 
SNM Shiva a sss 08a 055 As tues ad isaensevee 1 50 | 
How to Make Candy**,..............sceceeeeees 50 | 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*t......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 | 
Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 2 
“ a7 - i.) “ boards q | 
i = ** words and music, paper 58 | 
“ “ “ oT) a7 boards %2 } 
Tracy’s “Mother and Her Offspring”’ ......... 1 50 | 
og errr 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper......... 30 | 
Tillinghast, Factorvville, Penn.......... | 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 | 
How to Paint, Gardner#............. 202.00 00000 1 00 | 
“The Life of Trust’’ by Geo. Muller**......... 150 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 





American Angler, Norris.................20000 $5 50 
American Bird Fancier..............6. scscsess 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 17% 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 | 


Broom Corn and Brooms..... paper 50....cloth 765 | 





| Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products........... 
| Bee SOON WPI icc cccccccccccsnccecscecces 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... .... saath dial si Acai 
Canary Birds.......... ... paper 50........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
Animals, 20 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... ..............eeeees 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ..- 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Dana’s Muck Manual................csecceseee 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
-f (ie re 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
I gaia a du 054460 bad enenene cadences 
POR, Fi, BG PORNO acc vccccscvccccevcccsoccss 
I NE TD a cvicncccccbesscocdcavencedevee 
Farm [Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... ‘ 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper................. 
Gregory On Squashes....paper................. 
Gregory On Onions....... DN vctaces cans cums 
Guenon On Milch Cows............ 2.2.0.0 0000s 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle..................2c cece eee 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Hoosier Schoolmaster..................e0. 008 
a eer error ore 
PROUTES CUR TO Boos nce hoccccsccsceccceseseses 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation... Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed................00005 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow................065 
Klipparts Wheat Plant...... ..... ....... Giget 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat... 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. M 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
E. P. Roe. 50 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
My Vinevard at Lakeview........ ............. 
i nbc cc cndnscée sivceesccencee:s 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
Pear Culture, Fields....... 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Peach Culture, Fu'ton’s.........cccccccccccccees 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... ............ 
POROOES CO THO TOGG 6 nonce cccccccccccncccveces 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
EE asc incdcaneveqtoessovcceccees 
PEROGOGOMETONS, Ham 2... 2... ccccccccccccccccecs 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
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Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story ...... 
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PONE OUR TN WMI... oc ccccvccccutcrccccscee 
Bog BS errr peer 
Youman’s Household Science........ .. <oecunae 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—‘* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.’’ 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even thorugh it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by. mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A. 1. RB , Medina, Ohio. 
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The Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Scientific Bee-Culture, and the Produc- 
tion and Sale of Pure Honey. $1.50 a year 
in advance. Send for Sample. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
8tfd 974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lil. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are small bone 
and light offal; quick to mature. Jos. Harris, au- 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,”’ ete., says of my boar 
“Porter,” that he is the ‘finest Essex pig he ever 
saw.” A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal, (farrowed 
Feb. 23, and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful and iveonee attention. 
4tfd C. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching 
from my prize winning Brown Leghorns, and Black 
Red Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, warranted to hatch. 


SHALL continue to ne on ory and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke“pers’ 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extracfors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
1A 21tb. uare Glass Honey Jars, with 
Tin Foil Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
\% Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 


Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., etc. Forf urther particulars, address 

HAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave. on 
1-12 Cincinnati, O. 


Mollie Heath Honey Plant. 


We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant, which is described on page 148 
of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 
like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 
go around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents each. 
To Canada, 2 cents extra. 

A. I. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23c per Ib. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 27c per lb. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Unless you put your name onthe bor, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by Express. A. I. Root. 























RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






No. 1. 


Address m.. £ like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—[; 
ads, ink, box, ete. 

sent by mail postpaid.|, 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you ‘ta world of 
trouble.” I know, you see 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, “a0 &ec., &c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Headquarters for Early Queens! 


Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of Italians can not 
be excelled in the United States. If you wish to pur- 
chase Bees or Apiarian Su pons send for my new 
Circular. Address Br. J P. H. BROWN, 
ltfd Augusta, Ga. 


—  . 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1880. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Obi». 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


MAHER & GROSH, 34 E. Mon- 
roe St., Toledo, Ohio, ask your at- 
tention to their brand of Hand 
Forged, Razor Steel Cutlery, every 
blade warranted and replaced free, 
if soft or tlawy. Cut shows exact 
size of medium 2-blade Knife, 
price by mail, post-paid, 50c; lar- 
ger and stronger Knife, 60c; extra 
strong 2-blade, made for hard ser- 


vice, 75e: Our Best, oil temper and tested, highest finish, $1. One blade size of cut, 25c; extra strong 
1-blade, 50c. Ladies’ small l-blade Pen Knife, 25c; 2-blade 50c. Pruners, oil temper and tested, $1. Hunt- 


Butcher Knife, 50c., or Chicago Stock-Yard Skinning Knife, 75c. 10-12 


ing Knife, $1.00. Illustrated list of Knives, Razors and Scissors free. Address as above. Sample 6-inch, 
md forged. 
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